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[2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES 


For Potatoes, Truck, Fruits, Corn, Oats, Top-dressing, Meadows, Lawns, Golf Links. Orchards, étr, 





Farms Constantly Grow Stronger. Experience With Mapes Manures Over 30 Years. 


Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, Editor American Agriculturist, March, 1898, writes: ‘‘The testimony of thousands of farmers shows that by the use 
of Mapes manures large yields of highest quality are obtained, while the farms are constantly growing stronger. Indeed, practical result# from 
the use of these fertilizers have been substantia proht even during the past hard times. As we have previously remarked, our own experience, 
extending through a period of over thirty years, has always shown the Mapés fertilizers to be invariably satisfactory, on the truck farm, and in 
the garden, as well as in the field, orchard and meadow.” 


POTATOES.—Large Yield, Superior Quality. 


Among the large potato growers in the country there are few, if any, who have been more successful in yield and profitable quality of crop 
than those who have used the Mapes Potato Manure almost exclusively for ten to twenty years and over. The yields in ordinary farming include 
over 6,500 bushels on twenty acres, “ originally the poorest on the farm ;” one acre of this field yielded over 400 bushels; over 9,000 bushels on 
46 acres, 3 bags per acre, season 1897 (season very unfavorable); over 10,000 bushels, 53 acres, 3 bags per acre, season 1898. 

Two large truckers have reported that they propose to use nothing on their potato crop for present season (1899) except Mapes Potato Ma. 
nure, stating that their experiments for several years have led them to believe that they can get the best results and highest quality from no other 
fertilizer or home mixture of bone, chemicals, etc. The advanced order from one is 95 tons and from the other 60 tons. They use for over 100 
acres of potatoes about 1,50C Ibs. per acre. They have used the Mapes some ten years. 


‘ No Wormy Potatoes With the Mapes Potato Manure in Ten Years. 


We have raised potatoes on the same piece of land for ten years, using every year the Mapes Potato Manure. The last crop was as clean ag 
the first. Our friend who says he used manure and fertilizer together, and found many wormy potatoes, will find that it was the manure, not 
the fertilizer, that supplied the worms. Have used the Mapes Potato Manure for seventeen years.—Mr. E. S. CARMAN, Editor Rurat New. 
Yorker and “New Potato Culture.” 

The Practical Farmer on the Mapes Potato Manure in the Prize Potato Contest: 
recognized authority on potato growing who has not stated as a result of practical experience that a commercial 
Potato Manure excelled stable manure in Economy and in the Yield and Quality of Potatoes.” 


QUALITY IN TRUCK.—Cabbages. 


Many of the leading truckers in this country, including Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah and Florida, have used the Mapes Manures for years, 
and have ceased to buy stable manure. They claim the Mapes Manures are not only cheaper, but are so superior in improvement of quality in 
truck, and securing greater certainty in growth even during unfavorable seasons, that they would buy them for these qualities alone. These 
truckers use annually 50 to 100 tons, and some 100 to 300 tons each. One of the most successful truckers has ordered for the coming season 
(1899), the Mapes manures for 100 acres of Cabbages (some 1,300 lbs. per acre), and claims he is done with experiments. 

The Remarkable Certainty of Action of the Mapes Manures on varied soils, even during drouth and extremes of weather, excessive heat 
and cold, dry and wet, as well as their promotion of superior quality and prevention of many diseases of crops (notably with potatoes), is large- 
ly due to the VARIED FoRMs of soluble and-easily available supplies of plant food contained, so that the crop at CRITICAL STAGES of growth is 
liberally supplied with the form suited to its special and changing needs. 

These ‘Manures can be applied at Planting as a Top-dressing, and at Hoeing. 


QUALITY IN FRUITS.—Strawberries, etc. 


> 


“During the past five years there has scarcely been a 
fertilizer like une Mapes 


They will suffer little, if any, COSS of stre ngth by exposure on 


W. F. Allen, Jr., of Maryland, who is ‘‘without doubt the angont grower of strawberry plants in the world,” this year (1898) has over 90 
acres of plants, of which 10 acres have been reserved for fruit. He uses the Mapes Fyuit and Vine Manure. 

J. A. Davis, of Maryland, reports 20 acres in strawberries, 10 acres in blackberries. Applied 1,000 Ibs. per acre of the Mapes Fruit and Vine 
Manure at time of setting out. Picked over 6000 quarts per acre of strawberries, 52,100 quarts shipped ¢o New York. Realized 834 cents net 
per quart. This was two to three cents per quart above the market price for berries during the season. The blackberries were also very fine, 
and sold from eight to twelve cents per quart. 

“On a piece about eight acres run-down land used the Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure, about 1,000 pounds per acre; berries much better, 
yield much heavier than on three-acre piece that had been used as a triick patch, and been heavily manured with,stable manure for at least five 
years. Before we began to use Fruit and Vine Manure on this piece, three-years ago, considered it poorest land 6n farm. Never had anything 
on it except Fruit and Vine Manure last two years. For a general land strengthener this fertilizer far surpasses any | ever used.” 

From the New England Farmer, March 15, 1898: ‘The Mapes Manures at. the AGRICULTURAL STATE STATIONS. For eighteen years they 
have always been up to guardntee, and in several instances the quantities of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash have been found in excess 
of the maximum amount guaranteed.”’ 
niet aia — free, pamphlets on the growing of tobacco, truck, fruits, farm erops, oranges, pineapples, truck in Florida, ete. Apply to 
ocal dealer or to 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co,, 143 Liberly Street, New York. 
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WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. ccaritizers 


OUR PRICES ARE J OF OTHERS. 


CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO. , — , 
WEST 357". & IRON STS., We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
CHICAGO. free sample and book. THE SOLENTIFIC FERTILIZER » PITTSBURG, PA. 























American Agriculturist 


FARM * MARKETS *« GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington, 


Volume 63 


Gleaned and Garnered. 





FROM THE EASTERN NEW YORK HoR- 
TICULTURAL MEETING. 

Would dipping apples in bordeaux mix- 
ture destroy fungous growths on their 
skins, and thereby improve their appear- 
ance? This was one of the queries in the 
question box. No one seemed to have had 
any experience in,this matter, but we 
would think that whoever experiments in 
this line will have no small job on his 
hands to dispose of his apples. 

Cultivating Orchards—George T. Powell 
holds that the greatest benefit of cultivat- 
ing orchards is in early spring, as there- 
by the moisture is held in the soil for the 
good of the trees during a summer drouth. 
The best tool for cultivating orchards is 
a strong spring-tooth harrow, 

Market Apples—Charles Forster of the 
national apple shippers’ association names 
as the best selling varieties for export: 
York Imperial, Ben Davis, Baldwin, Green- 





ing. For early ship- 
ment: Oldenburg 
and King, if picked 


at just the right time, 
handled properly and 
kept on ice. Graven- 
stein is gaining in 
favor, is being plant- 
ed extensively for ex- 
port. Mr Eustis of 
tockland Co, stated 
a New York commis- 
sion merchant is so 
favorably impressed 
with Ben Davis that 
he plants it largely 
on his own place. 
Best Apple Stock— 
George T. Powell,con- 
siders Northern Spy 
the best stock for ap- 
ples. It has a par- 
ticularly strong con- 
stitution, induces a 
vigorous root growth 
and resists insect and 
fungous attacks more 
than any other kind. 
Russet is also to be 





recommended, espe- 
cially for top work- 
ing. 


Destroying the Squash Borer—Prof Slin- 
gerland does not have much faith in the ef- 
ficacy of spraying squash vines for the 
destruction of the borer. The better way 
is to slit the vines open where there is an 
enlargement, dig out the larvae, and cover 
the vines with earth. 

Lime, Sulphur and Salt Mixture—This 
wixture is used satisfactorily in California 
for spraying trees affected with scale, but in 
the eastern states, where it is soon wash- 
ed off by rains, it is practically useless. 

World’s Fair at Paris—That the fruit in- 
terests of New York state should be prop- 
erly and creditably represented at the Paris 
exposition in 1900 was realized by all. The 
legislature, having already appropriated for 
the state’s general exhibit the sum of $125,- 
000, a resolution was passed to ask the 
legislature to apply $25,000 of this amount 
for a specific exhibition of fruit. 

Helping the Producer and the Consumer— 
C. L. Allen, in his report, emphasizes the 
fact that producers and consumers are too 
far apart. The consumer is paying many 
times more for the vegetables he consumes 


NO NITRATE—4500 LBS P A 


For Week Ending March 18, 1899 


than the farmer gets for what he pro- 
duces, and but rarely has vegetables on his 
table before they are two or three days 
from the garden or field. The remedy is 
plain enough. Let the producer sell direct 
to the consumer, The experiment has been 
tried on Long Island last year, with the 
most favorable results, and preparations 
on a much larger scale are now being made 
for the coming season. The utmost con- 
fidence in the success of the undertaking 
is felt by all parties concerned in it. 
American Pomological Society—Dr F. M. 
Hexamer stated that this grand national 
society is to commemmorate its semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary during this year, and 
that the American Institute of New York 
city, under whose auspices the society was 
organized,- contemplates to invite it, if 
sufficient co-operation of fruit growers can 
be secured. All present were heartily in 
sympathy with this proposition, pledging 
their active support. The president and 
secretary were instructed officially to in- 





vite the American pomological society to 
meet in New York city next fall. 





Quick-Acting Mineral Fertilizers. 





Where additional nitrogen is required for 
plant development, nitrate of soda is valu- 
able either in field, garden or greenhouse. 
The plant food.in this material is ready to 
be used at once. In other words it is in the 
most available form. In addition to the di- 
rect benefit it is doubtless true that the 
portion of fertilizer which remains in the 
soil after nitrogen has been used fer plant 
growth, neutralizes the soil acidity and con- 
sequently gives better conditions for thrifty 
growth. The soils upon which clover and 
timothy fail to thake a catch, those upon 
which grasses are displaced by wild rushes, 
sorrel, etc, soils upon which grain and gar- 
den crops fail altogether are probably acid. 
If this is found to be true, other fertilizing 
material, notably lime, should be used~in 
addition to nitrate of soda. 

Extensive experiments have been made 
by the R I exper sta along this line 


300 LBS NITRATE—9900 LBS P A 
EFFECT OF NITRATE OF SODA ON ONIONS 


No. 3 


and it was found that the most convenient 
and cheapest materials for correcting soil 
acidity are air-slaked lime and wood 
ashes. The fact that an application of wood 
ashes often shows a marked effect for 
many years, is doubtless due to the in- 
fluence of the 30 or more per cent of care 
bonate of lime which they contain. This 
neutralizes the acidity and helps to pro- 
mote nitrification. One ton per acre of 
air-slaked lime is capable of producing 
surprising results and an application of 
lime has to be made but once in seven 
years. At the RI test referred to lime 
was applied in 1894, None has been applied 
since. To other parts where lime had been 
added since then there has been no addi- 
tional increase in the yield, due to the ex- 
tra lime. All of these plats were fertilized 
with annual applications of nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash and a suitable quantity 
of phosphoric acid. 

Garden crops are notably affected by the 
application of nitrate of soda. The accome 
panying illustration 
shows the effect of 
nitrate on the pro- 
duetion of onions. 
The yield on the one 
one-hundredth plat 
where the nitrate was 
added was 99 Ibs. 
Where it was not ap- 
plied only 45 Ibs. The 
two plats were given 


AST ares 


the same cultural 
treatment, Both re- 
ceived the same 


amount of phosphoric 
acid and muriate of 
potash. The increas- 
ed yield due to 
the addition of 300 
lbs sodium nitrate 
per acre was 9900 lbs 
of potatoes, or 135 bu. 
For peas the RI ex- 
per sta recommends 
the following 
amounts per acre: 
Nitrate of soda 120 Ibs, 
dissolved phosphate 
rock, 397 Ibs; muriate 
of potash, 135 Ibs. 

For garden crops 
and vines the follow- 
ing quantity per acre is recommended: Ni- 
trate of soda 450 lbs, fine ground bone 500 
lbs, dissolved phosphate rock 500 lbs, mu- 
riate of potash 300 lbs. Root crops such as 
mangels should have the following: Ni- 
trate of soda 360 lbs, dissolved phosphate 
rock 840 lbs, and muriate of potash 300 Ibs. 
For Indian corn the following is recom- 
mended: Nitrate of soda 225 lbs, dissolved 
phosphate rock 420 lbs, fine ground bone 
150 lbs, muriate of potash 120 Ibs. 

Where lime is to be applied, probably the 
best time in the rotation is when the ground 
is seeded to grass. Spread on two or three 
tons per acre of lime. If wood ashes are 
to be used instead of lime apply 100 bu or 
about two tons per acre. The lime must 
be thoroughly slaked before it is put on 
the field, for if caustic lime comes in con- 
tact with any plant life, it will kill it. If 
any lumps remain and the field is to be 
immediately seeded they must be removed. 
For fall seeding to grass land, if the lime 
has been applied, put on the following per 
acre: Nitrate of soda 50 to 100 Ibs, muriate 

{To Page 337.] 
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The Russian Yersus the American. 
EWING COCKRELL. 





For long, Russia has been poor and back- 
ward in almost everything. But it is not 
so now. Her population has increased mar- 
velously, her resources have been opened 
up and developed, railroads have spread 
over the whole empire, and vast tracts of 
fertile and uncultivated land have been 
made accessible for settlement. To-day 
she is much nearer than the U § to the 
thickly settled, food-buying countries of 
Europe, while neither the U S nor any 
other nation will ever be able to reach the 
great mass of population that dwells in the 
Chinese empire as easily and cheaply as 
can Russia. This issue between the Ameri- 
ean farmer and his Slav rival is one that 
must be met. 

From personal study of the Russian in 
his own country Ihave come to believe that 
there is just ome course to pursue: Run 
our farms by the most advanced and in- 
teliigent methods possible. Of course there 
must be hard work and economy, but these 
alone will not do. Nor is it enough blindly 
to follow whatever rut we fall into, to trust 
to the fertility of our soil, to proceed on the 
basis that farming does not take any spe- 
cial amount of sense, and that education 
and intelligence are idle capital to the farm- 
er. Let me represent briefly the Russian 
farmer as he is. In Russia there are now 
about 120,000,000 people engaged in agricul- 
ture. All of these are lowerin the standard 
of living, in civilization and advancement 
than any single class of people among us, 
white or black, native or foreign born. The 
daily life of the Russian farmer and his 
family would be to his American competi- 
tor one of dreary barrenness and intolerable 
hardship. 

The Russian farmer’s home is a small, 
two-room log house, furnished with a big 
heating stove, some rough tables and chairs. 
Of beds he.nas none. The peasant’s cloth- 
ing is unique. For his summer costume he 
wears a shirt, trousers, boots or baskets, 
and sometimes socks. Anything more than 
this is merely incidental or occasional. The 
baskets they wear are like sandals or slip- 
pers, and are made wholly of straw. They 
cost about ic a pair. To change from sum- 
mer to winter, the farmer simply puts on 
a thick sheepskin coat and cap, and substi- 
tutes felt for leather boots. The coat is 
made of rough sheepskin with the wool in- 
side. It keeps him perfectly warm in any 
weather, lasts for years, and costs two or 
three dollars. The cap is made similarly. 
The boots are huge affairs, made of felt; 
cost 50c to $2 and also last for years. The 
dress of the women and children is similar. 

His food everywhere consists practically 
of just three things,—tea, soup and black 
rye bread. Anything besides this is so 
much extra. Russia has a national soup. It 
is called stchee and is eaten probably in 
every household in the land. It is made of 
boiled sour cabbage with some fresh meat. 
The food of a Russian farmer costs him 
about 5c a day. So much for the personal 
habits and surroundings of the Russian 
farmer. 

The system of farm ownership and culti- 
vation in Russia is peculiar. The farmers 
never live on their farms. The whole body 
of them live in villages. I have traveled 
over 7000 miles in Russia and Siberia, by 
river, railroad, "wagon and sleigh, and no- 
where have I ever seen a Russian farm- 
house standing by itself. All live in vil- 
lages and cultivate the land around the 
villages. Each of these villages is one of 
the most powerful political bodies in the 
world. Acting through an assembly of its 
members, it has supreme control of all the 
land held by its members. Nearly every 
farmer in Russia owns his own home, but 
he owns it not as an individual, but as a 
member of a village. And it is the village 


as a whole which decides how the land shail 
be cultivated, what system of crop rotation 
shall prevail, how long the land shall: lie 
fallow, etc. 

The Russian farmer works 12 to 14 hours 





AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


a day at least. He plods along in a lazy, 
shiftless but untiring manner and never 
uses his head. He does not use his head 
enough to save himself labor where he 
could. The above description shows only 
partially and in a general way the coarse, 
rough features of the Russian farmer’s 
daily life. Notwithstanding all this, I have 
never yet seen or heard of a people as thor- 
eughly contented and happy as are the 
Russian mouzhiks, This contentment of 
the Russian peasant is a blessing in that 
it enables him to enjoy conditions other- 
wise unendurable; a curse in that it pre- 
vents him from bettering these conditions. 

Now to sum up the situation. The Rus- 
sian farmer’s only ambition is to make 
enough to keep comfortable, as an animal 
would. This he can easily do. Conse- 
quently there is nothing to make him im- 
prove. In addition, he is naturally dull, 
slow and lazy. The result of all this is ap- 
parent. Economically, his work is primi- 
tive and inefficient. Under these circum- 
stances is it not apparent what we should 
do? We cannot trust to our land, because 
the Russian’s is cheaper, more abundant 
and on the whole, more fertile. We cannot 
compete with him in thrift, because he lives 
cheerfully on a small fraction of what an 
American requires. Hard work and more 
of it is useless against his long hours and 
abundant health and strength. 

On the other hand, in the efficiency of his 
work he is years behind us. He learns only 
what his paternal government teaches him, 
and that government, sincere and anxious 
as it is in truth to push him along, cannot 
go faster than his capacity admits. In in- 
telligence and civilization we are far ahead 
of him. We must stay so. We must take 
eare of our soil. We must plan and study 
out the best methods, we must bring to 
bear on our farm work all the teachings of 
chemistry, botany and geology, we must 
learn from the experience of others all that 
the agricultural journals and other medi- 
ums can give us, we must avail ourselves 
of every possible resource at our command. 
Russia has all the raw material that we 
have, and much more besides. We can 
beat her only by making more out of ours. 
In this way, and I believe only in this way, 
can we stay where we now are, at the front. 


Legumes Which Are Profitable. 


ROBERT C. MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 





Cowpeas, without exception, are very 
susceptible to frost. Soy beans will stand 
a sharp frost in spring or fall. These plants 
are at their very best in the hot, dry 
months of August and September. They 
are air feeders, most of their bulk coming 
from the atmosphere. They are very deep 
rooting plants, going through the hardest 
subsoil and below the depth that ordinary 
farm crops reach for the phosphates and 
potash. Their enormous rootage and going 
so deep enable them to get moisture 
from this deeper soil and thus they grow 
luxuriantly in our tropical months, August. 
and September. Great losses have been and 
will be sustained through a lack of know- 
ledge of the varieties suitable to our north- 
ern latitude and soil. At present the list 
4s a short one which, together with the 
proper season of planting and what have 
proven to be the best ways, is the ~ob- 
ject of this paper. 

Of the cowpeas the very best all around 
pea is the Black in quality or yield of seed 
or hay. The Whippoorwill is a poor sec- 
ond. The little Blackeye is the early hog 
pea. Of the soy beans the Medium is the 
standard for hay and seed. For seed alone, 


the Dwarf will outyield corn bushel for 
bushel on the same quality of soil. Plow 
early and cultivate thdroughly two or 


three times before the first of June, which 
is as early as peas or beans should be 
planted; later if season is backward or 
cold. When ground and weather are warm, 
work soil thoroughly, ‘mark rows 24 in 
apart and plant with one-horse corn drill. 
It can be done with a wheat drill, but not 
so well. Do not use a planter at a sea- 





son of the year that packs the soil on the 


seed. Do not think 16 in between rows 
would be better—the sun must shine on the 
ground to make it warm and keep it so, 
When the plants are from 4 to 6 in high 
take a lever harrow with sharp teeth, 
weight it, harrgw thoroughly, and pay no 
attention to rows. Ordinarily they grow 
so fast this is all they need; but if crab 
grass starts up we go once in a row with 
narrow shovels. Southern grown seed will 
not reach the stage of development abov 
named north of the Ohio river. They vine 
luxuriantly but make few seeds and lack 
feed or fertilizing qualities. If planted by 
June 10 to July 20, you will have a pasture 
equal to a first class clover crop, no mat- 
ter how hot or dry. 

If it is desired to seed the grouni to 
wheat plow under the stuff left three weeks 
before seeding and work down solid and 
you have an ideal seed bed. The roots, tops 
and droppings on land,that will make 40 
bushels corn per acre will be equal to a 
heavy application of stable manure, or fer- 
tilizer, and the cost.will be practically noth- 
ing, for the pasture will more than pay the 
cost of labor and seed. As a catch crop be- 
tween oats or wheat and corn, we find the 
Black cowpea very much better than any 
other pea. Its rich quality and rapid 
growth give it this value. 

We shock our wheat or oats in straight 
rows from fence to fence, sow broadcast 
not less than one bushel of seed—two bush- 
els are better—follow the binder with a 
disk harrow and cut the ground not 
than four inches deep, drag or roll it so it 
is well packed, and have an ideal seedbed 
ard dust mulch. Many farmers do not 
know that no matter how dry it is the stub- 
ble ground can be easily cut with a disk or 
plowed very easily within a day or two 
after the crop is cut. A few days of sun- 
shine will bake it hard. At this season of 
tlie year, if we want to drill, which is really 
the best way, We use every other drill shoe, 


less 


making rows 16 in apart. Now we want 
to get. the ground shaded to keep what 
moisture we have in surface soil by work- 


ing the ground. About Sept 20 sow two 
bushels of rye or wheat screenings on this 
catch crop, broadcasting it. The tramping 
of the stock, falling of foliage and drop- 
pings will sufficiently cover it and you will 
get in the green growth and cold vines a 
valuable winter pasture. You have done 
more than provide a pasture. The green 
crop will take up the nitrogen_in the top 
soil that would otherwise escape and be 
lost, and you have a green blanket to cover 
Mother Nature’s bosom and protect it. In 
the two catch crops we have two manure 
and feed crops where the present farming 
system gives us none. 
<ceciainesielit istics 

Hinged Windows—Where a window has 
a single sash, it is often desirable to have 
it on hinges. Never 
hinge such a sash at 






the side. It will be 

left open, and will be 
: blown to by the wind, 
° and broken glass will 
i} result. Even with 
fh care and the best in- 
ws tentions, a window 
aay thus hinged will oc- 
i” casionally be left 





open and unfastened. 


Hinge it at the top 

VM a and secure to it 4a 

Y half circle of iron 

with holes’ in it to 

hook upon an iron 

peg at the side of the casing. If it is not 


desired that the half circle project within, 
hook it up to an upper peg. 





Destructive Codlin Moth—Prof M. V. 
Shingerland of the Cornell station estimates 
that. from one-fourth-to one-half of the ap- 
ple crop of the U-S.is destroyed by the 
codlin moth—more than by all other insects 
combined, - 











Quick-Acting [lineral Fertilizers. 
[From Page 335.] 





of potash 50 to 100 lbs, fine ground bone 400 
to 600 lbs. Each spring after the young 
grass seed has started into growth apply 
the following top-dressing: Nitrate of 
soda 130 lbs per acre, muriate of potash 100 
Ibs. 

As a rule, nitrate of soda furnishes 15 to 
16 lbs of nitrogen for every 100 lbs of ma- 
terial used. Muriate of potash yields about 
50 lbs of actual potash for every 100 Ibs. 
The phosphatic materials used in the for- 
mulas recommended are much more vari- 
able in composition. Dissolved boneblack 
usually contains 15 to 16 lbs of phosphoric 
acid to 100 lbs of material and the dlis- 
solved phosphate rock 13 lbs. Fine ground 
bone contains 2 lbs of nitrogen per 100, and 
20 to 27 of phosphoric acid. In preparing 
these formulas the relative costs of the 
materials must always be considered. 


Green Manuring and Nitrogen. 
PROF W. P. BROOKS, MASSACHUSETTS, 








The nitrogen of the soil is the only one of 
its valuable constituents which is subject to 
serious loss by natural agencies, Whatever 
the form in which nitrogen is applied to 
the soil, whether in farm-yard manure, in 
dried blood, in ground fish, ground bone, 
tankage, cottonseed meal, sulphate of am- 
monia, or nitrate of soda, it sooner or later 
is so changed by natural agencies as to 
become soluble and in this form the soil 
cannot hold it. With heavy rains it is dis- 
solved in the downward sinking water, and 
with it is carried ultimately into the 
streams and rivers and to the ocean. 

None of the other valuable elements of 
plant food are subject to this loss by leach- 
ing to anywhere near the same extent. This 
loss of nitrogen can be prevented in a large 
measure by the growth of green manuring 
crops. The agencies of nature which con- 
vert nitrogen into the soluble form are most 
active during the later summer months, 
At the close of summer there is commonly 
present in all fertile soils a large quantity 
of nitrogen in soluble form. If the field 
be left bare during the autumn, winter 
and early spring this soluble nitrogen will 
be washed out of the soil. The only practi- 
cal method of preventing this is to cover 
the field with a growing crop. 

For this purpose those crops which grow 
late into the fall will be found best, al- 
though even those which are killed by 
autumnal frosts will before their death 
have taken a considerable share of this sol- 
uble nitrogen out of the soil. It will have 
become a part of the vegetable tissue. In 
such form it is not soluble and will not 
be subject to waste until this vegetable 
tissue rots, as it will do with the advance 
of the warmer weather of the following sea- 
son, It should be the aim of the farmer to 
leave his fields bare just as little as pos- 
sible. Keep the fields covered, keep the soil 
filled with feeding rootlets of growing 
plants. These hungry rootlets will take up 
nitrogen which would otherwise, be lost. 
It will be locked up in vegetable tissues and 
Safely kept to meet the demends of the 
growing crop of the next season. Green ma- 
nuring,; then, may be made an important 
means of saving or conserving soil nit- 
rogen. 


I 
Permanent Meadows and Pastures. 
Ww. WHEELER, N Y EXPERIMENT STATION. 





Orchard ‘grass, red top, Kentucky blue- 
grass, tall meadow oat grass, English rye 
grass, meadow fescue, sheep fescue,are none 
of them superior totimothy on good land,but 
Some of them possess advantages over tim- 
othy in particular localities. The hay from 
these grasses compares favorably with that 
from timothy, but orchard grass and tall 
oat grass should be cut at the commence- 
ment of bloom to make a good quality of 
hay, and both grasses are earlier than tim- 








WEALTH IN SOIL 


othy. Orchard grass endures shade better, 
and tall oat grass will when established 
endure drouth better than timothy. For 
wet land red top is specially adapted. Rye 
grass requires moist, rich soil for good 
crops. On good grass land larger crops 
and better seed can be obtained by mixing 
red top with timothy. Red top, rye grass 
and blue grass make better sod than 
timothy. 

Meadows containing orchard grass should 
be rolled every year, for the habit of grow- 
ing in tufts like timothy and meadow fes- 
cue is very pronounced. For a permanent 
meadow timothy should not be sown alone. 
For cattle feeding, hay containing clover is 
better. The sheep fescue and several va- 
rieties of the smaller fescues do not grow 
tall enough for hay crops, although they 
are of use on lawns and pastures. Red 
top, Kentucky bluegrass, Canada blue- 
grass, perennial rye grass, red _ fescue, 
creeping bent, orchard grass, tall oat grass, 
with alsike and white clovers are most de- 
sirable for pasture. The proportions used 
will depend somewhat on the character of 
the soil. 





Seeding Grass Without Grain—The fol- 
lowing grass seed mixture gave excellent 
results in New Jersey: Red clover, alsike 
clover and timothy—equal parts by weight. 








Two Wagons at One Price. 





It is a matter of great convenience and a sa 
ing of labor for a farmer to have a low, handy 
wagon. They save more than half the labor of 
loading in hauling manure, hay, grain, corn fod- 
der, wood, stones, etc. The man who already 

- has a wagon may have one of 
these low handy wagons at the 
smail additional cost for a set 
of wheels. These Electric Steel 
Wheels, with either direct or 
stagger spokes, with broad faced 
tire, are made to fit any axle. 
You can convert your old wagen 
to a low. handy wagon in a 
few moments’ time. You thus 
virtually have two wagons at 
one price. Write to the Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincey, Lli- 
nois, for their catalogue; which fully explains 
about these and their Electric Handy Wagons, 
Electric Feed Cookers, etc. 
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fruits, vegetables, berries or grain, 


Bh SUCCESSFUL farmer who raises 


knows by experience the importance 


of having a large percentage of 


in his fertilizers. 


Potash 


If the fertilizer is too low 


in Potash the harvest is sure to be small, 


a 


nd of inferior quality. 
Our books tell about the proper fertilizers for all crops, 


and we will gladly send them /ree to any farmer. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 



















Ease the Horses 


5 , There’s a wonderful 
Psaving of draft in 
Pa Hench & 
» Dromgold 
P riding or 

walking <i 


} SPRING 
HA 


TOOTH 
WHEEL 

Write for our new il wy Ebestented catalog and find 
4 out all about the best harrows, ow ee 
» planters, grain drills,etc. Mailed free. 
» HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 











Don’t Break Your Back 


desler send $1.25 for sampled 
The Ulrich Mfe. Co., 4 


with common hoes when 
you can buy this 


Hand Cultivator 


and weeder and make gardening de- 
lightfal. If wd on yi it ofy your 
Ageuts wanted. 
47 iver = Rock Falls, IL 
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HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COR 














FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD 





PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 





ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 











For Peach and Apple Orchards, Seeding Down, Etc., 


THE MAPES SEEDING DOWN MANURE. 


Geamrembees AUMGIIWGy 6oesosi0sssicsscses04.0:0. 9000 Per cents 


Found by Conn. Station Report 1899, Page 66, 


Ammonia. Phos. Acid. Potash. 
3.00 eo 


3 36 17 
In the list of one hundred and eleven “ special ssaaetel analyzed in 1898, oe, publishes ¥ in the official , of the 


Connecticut State Agricultural Station 1899, Pages 66 to 78, 
LIST FOR CHEAPNESS TO THE FARMER. 


ing on basis of cost to the farmer compared with the station valuation. 


the MAPES SEEDI 
All the fertilizers in this list are arranged in o~ order of their show- 


DOWN MANURE HEADS TH 


For many years the MAPES SEEDING DOWN 


RE has stood at the head, or near the nen, of the list in the Annual Report of the Connecticut Station. 


Sent free, pamphlets on the growing of To 
Florida, etc. Apply to local dealer or to 


acco, Truck, Fruits, Farm Crops, Oranges, Pineapples, Truck in 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Cuano Co., 


Correspondence Solicited. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, 





DON’T BE 








a ROBBER! q 


Husband the fertility of your farm 
and every time you plant seed 
you will get a paying crop. 


Guanes how @ man will take yo crop after cr crop off the farm, putting omaiens back, ‘and ae aan 
n 


to be proeqere us. If you 


would 


dled the manure you 
different and you should not need to be be buying comme 


ave on the farm properly, res pe 


The KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


Will Double and Treble the Value of the Manure 
It spreads all kinds of fine and coarse manure evenly; makes no “skips;” doce net not dump a great 


I in one spot, but covers the entire ground ge Tears eee fee oh 


makes it fine. Better than anybody can doit by hand. 


well. With the drill attachment it puts the manure ‘sirens Inte into the 


u manure and 
lime, salt, etc., equally 
“+8 ade in ———— con- 


venient sizes. “B ~~ pee of anybody that uses one. Write for illustrated 


Box 32, Syracuse, use, Ne Ve 


Kemp & B 


« Coz, 
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The Three Essentials for Potatoes. 
L. SPAULDING, WISCONSIN. 





These are soil, good seed and good cul- 
ture. New hard wood timber land is best, 
clover sod is next. Clay soil should be 
plowed in the fall so that the frost may act 
upon it during the winter. Plow clover sod 
as late as possible, harrow as soon as it is 
turned over so that the greatest amount of 
moisture will be retained. Plant pure seed, 
for mixed varieties do not sell as well in 
the market and are not as good for family 
use, as they cook unevenly. Keep the seed 
in a cool place during the winter, where 
sprouting will not take place, for the first 
sprouts are the strongest and best. If they 
do sprout, break these off before planting 
so that a fresh, strong growth will start. 
Soak the sced potato in a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate, two ounces of sublimate to 
16 gals of water. Do not plant potatoes 
year after year on the same ground, for 
the germs of disease live in the soil. Cut 
the seed to two eyes. Whole tubers will 
give a larger yield, but the resulting crop 
will not be uniform. Plant four inches deep 
in rows 33 to 36 in apart about 16 in apart in 
the row. 

Drag the ground a few days after plani- 
ing. Then harrow until the potatoes begin 
to appear above ground. As soon as the 
row can be seen, go through with a culti- 
vator and throw a light covering of soil 
over the rows. The next day go crosswise 
with a harrow. This will destroy weeds in 
the hill and give the potatoes a good sturt. 
Almost any variety of potatoes will run oul, 
but this tendency can be prevented to some 
extent by selection. For early I plant Ohio 
Junior and Signal. The Ohio Junior is 
identical with the Early Ohio, but it is a 
new strain and gives a larger yield. For 
late, plant Rural New Yorker and Workd’s 
Fair. Plant as soon as possible in the 
spring after the soil is in fit condition for 
working. 





Favored Methods of Culture 
J. D. SMITH, NEW YORK. 





After trying various systems of culture, 
I prefer this: Plow ground as soon after 
haying as possible. Sometimes this work is 
done in the spring, but if the land is plowed 
early in the fall, the sod decays and I gen- 
erally prefer to finish in spring with a 
thorough harrowing at intervals of a few 
days apart. I desire here to emphasize 
this point, viz, frequent harrowing. A field 
upon which late culture was impossible, be- 
eause of heavy rains last season, was 
harrowed first in sugar weather, simply be- 
cause the ground happened to be in good 
condition and it would be so much nearer 
ready at planting time. A splendid crop 
was harvested. These frequent harrowings 
killed the young weeds, so during the entire 
season scarcely a weed could be seen. 

I make a shallow furrow with the shovel 
plow, and if the ground is quite level, drop 
across the furrows by stakes, which brings 
them rowed both ways. This will not do on 
sidling ground, for the soil, being made so 
fine, will wash badly if rowed up and down. 

I use a special phosphate for potatoes 
about 500 Ibs per acre, not thrown in a 
lump in the hill, but scattered. With proper 
tillage before planting, and early and fre- 
quent cultivation I have little use for a 
hoe. Thousands of farmers are this spring 
(1898) buying seed potatoes at 75c to $1 per 
bu for common varieties, and it may be 
that next fall potatoes will not bring 
enough to pay for hauling to market, but 
I propose to plant out three acres just the 
same. 

I have my own ideas in regard to seed 
selection. Long after the famous Early 
Rose had been displaced by other varieties 
on most farms, I grew them in perfec- 
tion and obtained high prices for seed. I 
take great pains in selecting seed. An ill- 
shaped or rough tuber is always rejected. 
No doubt it is well to try new varieties 


SUCCESS 











occasionally, but careful selection of seed 
is after all the main thing. 

A word as to marketing. When selecting 
for sale, reject all rough, uncouth-looking 
ones (these can be used in your own family) 
and in measuring, it is well to hang a 
bushel on the scales occasionally, and see 
if they hold out weight. Better put two or 
three good tubers in excess of 60 lbs than 
do as a certain man once did. A bushel of 
seed was bought to change seed, the man 
putting them in a bag. After reaching home 
the bag seemed so light the purchaser con- 
cluded to weigh it, and found bag and all 
weighed only 49 lbs. It always pays to deal 
so we can deal with the same person again. 





Outlook for Early Potatoes. 





The disturbed climatic conditions in the 
trucking sections of the south in the re- 
cent past unquestionably mean more or 
less delay in growing crops for early mar- 
kets. It is not improbable, however,, that 
first estimates of damage to early pota- 
toes were exaggerated. Inquiry made by 
this journal brings out the fact that fair 
quantities of early potatoes may be ex- 
pected at nearly the usual date, providing 
conditions are favorable from this time 
forward. In many parts of the middle 
south, including Ark and Tenn, farmers 
were only beginning to plant. Further 
south, in Miss, La, Ga, Ala and Texas, the 
situation is somewhat mixed, with the crop 
here and there an entire loss; this is re- 
ported particularly of southern Ala and 
Miss. Damage on the west coast of Fla 
greater than elsewhere in the state. In 
the Memphis territory farmers lost heavily 
in the way of frozen seed stock, but little 
damage to crop, as scarcely any of it 
had been planted; reports come to us from 
portions of Miss of much the same char- 
acter, 


I 

Growing Potatoes in Maine—Begin right. 
No after care can make up for poorly pre- 
pared soil. Land that will produce good 
corn will usually grow good potatoes. it 
should be neither very dry nor very wet. 
If sandy, a little pulverized clay and muck 
in the hills will be of benefit, provided the 
necessary fertilizers be used also. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are well adapted to po- 
tato growing, producing smoother tubers 
and of better quality than barnyard ma- 
nure alone. Potatoes should be planted be- 
fore the sprouts start much, as the hand- 
ling bruises them and breaks them off, 
causing a second growth of sprouts to start 
out waich are much smaller and weaker, 
reducing the crop and causing a larzer 
number of small potatoes. Potatoes should 
be hoed two or three times instead of once, 
as is the usual custom. Potatoes for seed 
may be cut if large. If below medium size 
they may be planted whole. Very small 
ones should not be planted. Soil and cul- 
ture are of much more importance than 
size of seed or method of planting.—[W. W. 
Maxim, Oxford Co, Me. 


Hints for Potato Growers—In the first 
place do not begin to purchase seed too 
early, as many speculators are in the field 
with fancy prices and would sell to cus- 
tomers on a large scale if possible. Con- 
sider the varieties you need and find out 
whether the seed came from Canada, Maine, 
New York, Vermont or some other locality. 
Study the effect of fertilizers on potatoes 
and the adaptability of various varieties to 
your climate.—[Mrs H. N. Porter, Vermont. 


Important Points in Culture—Potato rot 
and blight have been effectively treated at 
the Michigan station, by the use of a spray 
of bordeaux mixture. The crop was suc- 
cessfully carried through a severe drouth 
by continuous cultivation of the surface 
soil. The corrosive sublimate treatment 
of the seed controlled the potato scab. It 
was found that potatoes deteriorate rapidly 
from year to year unless well selected and 
carefully grown. Selected seed increased 





WITH POTATOES 











the size and appearance of the tubers of 


several varieties, The potatoes which were 
stored in a potato basement lost 11% per 
cent in weight from September to May, 
Potatoes which had sprouted yielded less 
than sound seed, 





From a Minnesota Standpoint—I always 
select smooth seed of medium size and cut 
into pieces containing two eyes each. [I 
plant one piece in each hill three feet apart, 
as this gives opportunity for cross culti- 
vating. The rows are three feet apart. [I 
cultivate three or four times. After the 
last cultivation I go over the field with a 
hoe and draw. the soil about the plants so 
as to give the tubers plenty of room for 
development and keep them from being 
sunburned. Clover sod is the best kind of 
land for potatoes.—[B. E. Everett, Minne- 
sota. 


Influence of Poor Potato Seed—Small 
tubers are those not matured, hence inferior 
in quality and vitality. An overlooked 
source of imperfect seed is allowing the first 
sprouts to grow to such an extent before 
planting that they must be either broken off 
entirely, or will become bruised in the ne- 
cessary handling, which will kill them. The 
second set are smaller and less vigorous, 
produce a weaker plant, which is more sub- 
ject to fungus, blight, etc.—[C. G. H., Con- 
necticut, 





Stock Badly Chilled—Reporting for the 
heavy potato section of central Wis, B. M. 
Vaughan of Wood Co writes us that fully 
15 per cent of potatoes in farmers’ hands 
frozen; not over 15 per cent of seed remain- 
ing in warehouses and farmers’ storage over 
and above seed requirements for the com- 
ing season. Much stock is badly chilled, 
which does not show until cut. 


An Improved Rail Fence—The plan of 
setting stakes X-fashion, and of laying the 
rails in the angle between them, is unwise, 








for the reason that the rail is not proper~ 
ly supported. If the ground is soft, the 
stakes are pressed downward constantly. 
The cut shows a better plan. One stout 
stake is set firmly in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, where it has strength to support any 
weight. It is braced from each side by 
shorter stakes, which are spiked to the up- 
right. .These support the rails, the whole 
being firmly held in place by a binding 
of plain fence wire that is now so inex- 
pensive. Such a fence cannot settle, be 
pressed over to either side, nor pulled 
apart. It has to “stay where you put it.” 


Cost of an Osage Orange Hedge—lIn at- 
tempting to answer this question the Pa 
state board of agri issued circulars to the 
farmers and the replies indicate that the 
cost of 100 rods of hedge 4 years old was 
about $47. This estimate included $17.50 
paid for the plants, which many people can 
raise themselves at very little expense. 
Whether or not the osage orange hedge is 
a desirable farm fence is a debatable ques- 
tion. Many farmers in the central west 
are discarding it, as it does not make 4 
good fence, and moreover is an expensive 
one to keep after it is large enough to turn 
stock. 









Frosted Potatoes and Higher Prices. 





In some of the heavy producing potato 
sections, particularly in the northwest, 
farmers are afraid they will have difficulty 
in getting seed stock. Latest advices to 
American Agriculturist are of much the 
same tenor as reported a week ago, indicat- 
ing more or less damage to potatoes by rea- 
son of frost. Wisconsin seems to have suf- 
fered more than other territory, both east 
and west of that state. Some farmers lost 
nearly all their potatoes, including seed 
stock, and will be obliged to ship in at 
considerable expense. Loss through freez- 
ing has not been serious in N Y and other 
middle and eastern states. Minnesota has 
fared moderately well considering the con- 


ditions, but there has been considerable 
loss in Ia and west of the Missouri 
river. Michigan reports show 5 to 33 


per cent frozen. A well-posted correspon- 
dent in Wayne Co, N Y, estimates 25 per 
cent of potatoes now in store frozen. In 
other localiti& reports indicate very much 
less loss as a rule, although one estimate 
from Yates Co says 30 to 40 per cent. 

As for stocks of sound potatoes still to 
come forward, these vary materially ac- 
cording to geographical position and free. 
dom from frost damage. West central N Y 
undoubtedly has a good many potatoes. One 
of our well posted correspondents at New- 
ark estimates 40 per cent of last season’s 
crop in that neighborhood yet to come for- 
ward, Steuben Co estimated to have one- 
third of the crop now in farmers’ hands, 
although this is an estimate at best. Michi- 
gan reports indicate 20 to 40 per cent of old 
still available. "Wisconsin much less 

that proportion, especially sound 


crop 
than 
stock, 

The future of potato prices is still prob- 
lematical. In many instances buyers are 
slow to follow the advance, others are very 
bullish on the outlook, maintaining that 
owing to the delay in southern green truck 
there is liable to be a dearth of vegetables 
in the coming weeks, Potato prices ad- 
vanced 20c per bu at Chicago inside of 30 
days, and fairly good distribution at top 
quotations, A good many cars of standard 
varieties, such as Peerless, Hebrons, Bur- 
banks and Rose have sold at-60@70c per bu 
on track. At New York, good prices are 
being realized with sales around $2@2 25 
per bbl. At Boston, a good many Maine 
Aroostooks being received, selling at 60@ 
70c per bu; stock from points further west 


Bia 60c, 
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Preparing to Plant the Garden. 





E. TATUM. 
I usually begin by gathering and 
burning all old stalks and vines and 
then giving a liberal coating of ma- 
nure. There is no danger of too much, 
I have used as much as four inches 
of well rotted manure on naturally rich 


land, and the yield of tomatoes, cabbage, 
onions and potatoes was immense. I would 
plow very late in the fall to kill insects 
and conserve fertility, deep enough to cover 
the manure, but not over six or seven 
inches. I would not harrow down until 
spring. I like to harrow well, then disk 
thoroughly, then harrow again and then 
Smooth with a float. The ground is then 
in good condition. Rows should be about 
three feet apart for horse cultivation, or 
18 inches for hand cultivation. If berry 
bushes are to be planted here there should 
be about six feet between rows after the 
first year. 
EEE 

Green Arsenite has been given a thor- 
ough trial both here at the station and in 
our experiments in other orchards, It has 
Ziven entire satisfaction in every case. 
We have made comparative tests with 
Paris green and green arsenite, and in each 
Case found the latter equally effective with 
the paris green. It has also been used 


upon various kinds of bush fruits in the 


MONEY CROPS 


station garden with entire success. It ad- 
dition to being cheaper, green arsenite has 
the advantage of being more finely divided 
and hence will stay suspended in water 
longer. This is a decided advantage. Af- 
ter our experience with this insecticide and 


‘because of its cheapness and the fact that it 


will remain suspended in water longer than 
ordinary paris green, I would not hesitate 
to recommend it as a substitute wherever 
paris green would be used as an insecticide, 
[Prof V. H. Lowe, Entomologist N Y Exp 
Sta. 





A Transition State in Mint Growing— 
It seems to me the industry is now passing 
a transition state. Improved implements 
for cultivation have been devised. Some 
farmers are back setting which saves the 
labor of planting and much of the cultiva- 
tion. The English variety, a much greater 
yielder, has been fairly established, con- 
sumers have apparently learned to use it 
and former discrimination has nearly dis- 
appeared. Therefore the cost per pound of 
producing peppermint oil is less than a 
decade ago. Only two stills here expect to 
operate next season and that in a very 
smail way.—[{P. F. Nye, Indiana. 


First-class, 2 years old 
i80,000 Plum Trees, 5tu7 feet high, 45 vari: 
eties, 12°vents each. Catalogue free. Get our price list be- 
fore placing your order for that Orchard. SHEERIN’S 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Dansville, N. Y. 


RCHARD PROFIT 


a ds spon workin: 
ort. le soduee Cider for 


{nstance. If good, clear and pure it 
eels rendily #8 profit. ‘The bestis 















Made in varying sizes; hand and power, 
Get our free ogue before you buy, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
3MeinSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 





Gold for 
Gardeners 


The greatest prize competition for 
gardeners ever offered. Send for full 
articulars. Everyone who has room 
or a garden should enter the contest. 
Amateur or professional gardeners 
equally eligible for $500.00 prize. The 


¥ 
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only condition is that seeds must be 
: 
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Tested Seeds 


and selected from our 1899 Catalogue. 
Rawson’s 1899 Seed Book tells about 
these famous seeds. Also full particu- 
lars of competition. The best 

and most helpful book for gar-4% 





W.W. RAWSON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





is distinguished from all 
stalks as shown in the en- 
graving, standing up like a tree without support of 
any kind. It bears abundantly of large, bright, 
red tomatoes, very smooth and of fine flavor; 
it is extremely early, and entirely free from rot. 


Finch’s Perfection Lettuce 


is pronounced by every one who has tested it “The 

finest sort in existence.” It does not head like some 

varieties, but forms large bush like plants which are 

giways very crisp and tender, and of delicious 
avor. 


In order to give every read: 
SPECIAL OFFER: of ire" Xmerican Agricul 
turist a chance to test my Tomato and Per- 
fection Lettuce without cost, I will send a packet of 
each with my illustrated catalogue, to any 
closing 2 cent stamp for return postage. Address 
plainly F. FINCH, Box 17, CLYDE. N.Y. 


Vegetable Plants, 


Make money by raising early vegetables. Our planta 
are guaranteed to be of good size, and to be grown from 
extra selected seeds. The largest establishment in the 
United States devoted exclusively to the raising of veg- 
etable plants. The prices quoted below are for trans- 
planted, well-hardened plants. 


This excellent vertety 
others by its large sti 





Per 100 Per M. 
Cabbage plants ready March 15............ 30.40 £3.00 
Tomato plants ready May l,....... ........+++ 40 3.00 
Celery plants ready March 15........ aseaceced 40 3.00 
Pepper plants r 2Gy May 1,.......cccccsrcesesesd 40 3.00 
Eggplant plam ready May ],..... sebncencenseae 4.00 


We raise all iae leading varieties. Stamp for catalogue, 
Cash must accompany all orders. 
J. E. HUTTON, Conyngham, Pa, 


erry Boxes 
Best White wood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 


Send for New Catalogue, FREE. 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 


Japan Plums 


All varieties. Also peaches, mammoth sweet chest- 
nuts and berry plants, cheap. Free catalogue. 
J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn, 


FRE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOCUE 
Choice Evergreens,Shrubs, 


it and other Trees. Roses 
Water Lilies, etc. Prices low. We also lay out groun $ 


when desired. E, §. PETERSON & SONS, Montrose, N. Y 


4 to6 ft. at3% cts.; 3 to 4 ft. at 

PEAG R 234 cts. ; alll yr. from bud, healthy 
and thrifty; no scale. Official Mg gee 

companies each shipment. Sample by express wan le 
Can unip any mer Trees kept dormant till May 10th. 


R.S. JOHNSTON, box 3, Stockley, Del. & 























October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s Latest and Best Production. 

It is of large size, deep maroon color, a great beauty, 
and superb variety. No other plum compares with it. 
Handsome color-plate picture of this plum, pretty 
enough to frame, with 64-page catalogue, free. Write 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, Box 4, New Canaan, Ct. 





G. Mary, N. Ohmer Seaford 

Ww BERRY 10 for Ise . BY 

A PLANTS 40(10 Ea.) 55c MAIL 

40 varieties. Cat. Free. FINE Pp 0 U L T e 
WICK HATHAWAY, Madison, O, 


Marshall, 





ERRY PLANTS that grow vigorous and true to 
B name. Allthe new and standard sorts, by the dozen or 
100,000. Catalogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta. Md. 

AN at low prices. Catalog free 
TREES & PL Established 1869. 150 acres. 


The Geo. A. Sweet Nursery Co.. Box 1725, Dansville. N. Y. 














GRAFT 
_YOUR 


Full line nursery stock. 


Chestnut Trees 


fts put in eedling chestnut tree will make it pay big. I name price and kinds in catal 2. 
oor Hall tinenarccry stock” “ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moor NJ. 


estown, Burlington Co., 








Fruits for Market! 


Fruits for home use! The best varieties . 
for both purposes are propagated in the 
rich soil of the Orange County Nurseries. 
We have had twenty-five years of practical 


experience, Write for our Free Catalogue, and for any information you need about fruits, 
The catalogue and reply to your questions will be forwarded by return mail. Sixteenth ‘ 


year 
T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 91 (Orange County Nurseries), Cornwall, N. Yo | 
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Starting and Setting Melons. 
H. T. EASTMAN, ILLINOIS. 





A good hotbed, either with fire or fer- 
menting manure for creating the heat, is 
a prime necessity. Sashes of glass are the 
best to cover them with, but if glass is not 
at hand, common cotton sheeting will do. 
As the time approaches for seeding, have 
the bed warm and the manure covered 
by some good garden soil; and raked off 
smooth, and sprinkled with water enough 
to keep it moist. You can now proceed to 
set your dirt bands or bedding boxes. These 
bands are strips of veneer 18 in long and 3 
in wide, cut to fold into a small box, 4x4 
in, and tacked together with 2 small tacks. 
When so treated it forms a small box 4 
in square, without bottom. After they are 
ready proceed to place the bands by setting 
them, one at a time, until the bed is full, 
care being taken to press them together, 
so as to exclude the air. The next thing to 
be done is to fill them with dirt, which 
must be a rich compost or leaf mold, from 
the woods, and must be screened to re- 
move all lumps and sticks. Shovel the 
dirt into the boxes, and rake it off smooth 
with the back of a garden rake, care being 
taken to rake it down level with the tops 
of bands. Now you are ready for the 
stamper. 

To make a stamper, take a piece of inch- 
board 3% in square and on one side trim 
off the wood so that it will be % in thick 
at the edges and the original thickness at 
the center. It will look like a small invert- 
ed hopper. Then take an old hoe handle, 
and drive a small nail through the center 
of your stamper into the end of the handle. 
Stand up cver your bed and stamp the 
dirt in each band down until it is firm 
enough to make the dirt adher2. Sink it 
down at least % in. The surface of the 
dirt is then like a small hoprer. Now 
sprinkle the bed with water, and then give 
it the seeds by putting 3 seeds into each 
hill. Pinch each seed between the fingers, 
to determine which are good ones, rejecting 
all that are bad. Cover the seeds with 
some more rich mold, or compost, and rake 
off smooth, and you are done planting. 
Cover with your glass or canvas, and if 
it keeps warm enough, the plants will be 
up three days after seeding. Very little is 
to be done with the bed except to keep 
warm and wet it down as needed. Give 
air every warm day, to keep the plants 
from “damping off’? and to harden them. 

Now proceed to get the ground in the 
field into good condition by plowing and 
harrowing, and float it down with a floater 
or aclod crusher until all lumps are ground 
down fine. If any fertilizers are used broad- 
cast, they must be harrowed in below the 
surface. Lay off with a one-horse plow 
5x5 ft for the small varieties of melons and 
6x6 ft for all of the large varieties. Fer- 
tilize each hill by applying a shovelful of 
well-rotted manure or a good handful of 
superphosphate or some other commercial 
fertilizer. Hoe this into the earth around 
the hill not farther than one foot from the 
center.. At the same time make a slight de- 
pression at the center of the hill low enough 
so that when the plants are set they will 
be about level with surrounding soil. 

If the weather is good, the soil dry enough 
and all danger‘of frost is passed, you can 
proceed to set your plants. Provide yourself 
with a lumber wagon with some wide 
boards for a bottom instead of a bed, and 
drive alongside the hotbed. First wet down the 
plants and dirt thoroughly, so as to make 
it adhere, then with a spade proceed to 
take six or eight plants out at a time, by 
running the spade under them and sliding 
them onto the wagon. Drive the team 
astride of one row, and set the dirt bands, 
full of dirt, into the holes already made. 
Next take a sharp pocket Knife and cut 
down one corner and take the band away 
from the ball of dirt. With a hoe, bring 
the loose dirt around tbe lump of dirt, tak- 
ing care to keep all dry clods and lumps 
, from the tender roots, which it will be no- 
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ticed the earth is ful? of. Extreme care 
must be taken not to set the plants just 
before a storm, or when the ground it too 
wet. If you do, the ground will bake and 
become hard. Now, if the work is well 
done, your crop is fully half made. 


Establishing a Peach Orchard. 


ETHELBERT BLISS, MASSACHUSETTS. 








When planting the trees I cut off all 
broken roots; also about half the length of 
the long ones; cut off all the limbs and 
about one-third of the top of the small trees 
so when set they look like so many 
sticks stuck in the ground. If the trees 
start well, and throw out plenty of little 
limbs, I pinch off those I don’t wish, and 
so am able to grow the tree very near vase 
shape, with open top, so plenty of sun- 
shine can get in. For plant food I use chem- 
ical fertilizers solely. The phosphoric acid 
I supply with fine ground bone and potash 
in some form, usually from high grade mu- 
riates. Canada ashes are excellent for the 
peach orchard. Nitrogen comes from the 
bone and what clover is plowed under. In 
setting the trees I use two or three hand- 
fuls of fine ground bone mixed with the 
soil, and after the roots are covered, put on 
a few ashes, then finish filling. After the 
first year sow broadcast over the land bone 
and potash separately. 

I believe the word cultivation means a 
large part of the success that will come 
to us as fruit growers, or if we will take 
the two words intense cultivation and fol- 
low thoroughly on this line, we will be able 
to secure an excellent growth of wood and 
foliage of large, long leaves, of the darkest 
green color. If we are so fortunate as to 
have a good set of fruit, and it has been 
properly thinned, we shall have every rea- 
son to expect beautiful and _ luscious 
peaches. But to get them we must keep up 
this intense cultivation until the very last 
of August or first of September. Best fruit 
grows on the trees with large, healthy 
foliage. If the buds are not killed by the 
cold winter or late frosts, we get a full 
bloom and the peaches will set very thick, 
especially with some varieties. Then we 
have no small job on our hands thinning 
the little peaches; we don’t thin the fruit 
very much until after the pit is formed in 
the peach, because there is what is called the 
June dropping, and as it would be rather 
unwise to do the thinning until nature had 
done its share. But we like to get them 
off before the pit gets very hard, as it takes 
a large supply of plant food to grow them. 
Thin so there will be no two peaches within 
four inches of each other; six inches is bet- 
ter, but it requires the closest attention 
to get the men to thin them. 





Severe Root Pruning Favored—Although 
the horticulturist of the Ga exp sta declines 
to make any positive statement concerning 
the advisability of severe root pruning 
when planting young trees, he says that he 
is fairly satisfied that peach trees from 
which the roots have been largely cut off, 
will live and flourish in Ga even in stiff 
clay and under adverse weather conditions. 
The same statement may also be made of 
apple and cherry trees. In some experi- 
ments made the last two years he found 
that the root-pruned trees made _ fewer, 
deeper, larger and more robust roots. These 
roots penetrated 17% inches against 9% 
inches for the roots of unpruned trees. 





The Preservation of Buildings, fences, 


etc, is a matter of the greatest importance 
to farmers. One of the methods now ef- 
fectively employed in this direction is the 
use of Asbestine weatherproof cold water 
paint, manufactured by the Alden Spear’s 
Sons Co, Boston and New York. This comes 
in a large variety of colors and the cost 
is very much less than oil paint. It is sold 


in powder form and needs but the addition 
of cold water to make a paint which is 
coming rapidly into favor wherever known. 
Write to the address named. for samples 
and prices. 
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OUR GARDEN CONTEST. 


Increasing Interest Apparent. 





Interest in the competition for prizes 
grows apace, and every day brings to our 
office additional names of those who will 
take part. We reprint in this number of 
American Agriculturist all the rules govern- 
ing the contest, and it will be noted they 
are not complicated and can readily be fol- 
lowed. We also print the list of prize of- 
fers brought down to date. This number 
of the paper should be preserved for future 
reference, containing, as it does, both the 
rules and prizes. 

Everyone is pleased with the enterprise 
of this journal in originating and carrying 
forward this contest. “The brilliant idea 
of the ever enterprising Agriculturist is too 
good and grand a thing to be missed. It is 
a splendid encouragement for those who 
have a small garden either in town or coun- 
try. The occupation will be*invigorating 
and pleasant.” “I am not a farmer, but 
am a country merchant. I have always 
grown fruits and vegetables for my fam- 
ily of seven persons. I enter the contest, 
not because I expect a prize, but for the 
pleasure and benefit I will derive from it.’ 
A 15-years-old girl writes that she will have 
a garden and enters the contest. Work has 
already begun in the south, and contestants 
sheuld send their names without delay. 

THE PRIZES THUS FAR OFFERED 
include the following, some of which will be 
apportioned into smaller prizes "When the 
lists are closed: 

American Agriculturist offers a grand 
prize for the report of a garden for 1899 
that brings out most clearly and fully 
the actual product and returns from 
the garden, receipts and expenses and 
TEOUROGS PUTEUOS 0 ocscce sescccccecccccsse 

8. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, pro- 
vided our grand prize of $250 is taken 
by a garden in which the Planet Jr 
implements have been used exclusive- 
ly, will duplicate the grand prize, mak- 
ing a total of 

In Addition to the Above, S. L. Allen & 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa, contribute prizes 
in gold of $100, $50, $30, $20, $15, two of 
$10 and three of $5 for the reports that 
show the most profitable results ob- 
tained where Planet Jr implements 
have been used, a total of.............00. 

W. Atlee Bur & Co, Philadelphia 
Pa, will duplicate our grand prize o 
$250 if taken by a garden whose seeds 
were purchased from them and selected 
from their Farm Annual of 1899, making 
BD WUGRE BOING OF ncecsicccccscscece 

W. W. Rawson & Co, Seedsmen, 12 ana 
13 Faneuil Hall square, Boston, Mass. 
will duplicate our grand prize of $250 if 
taken by a garden whose seeds were 
purchased from them and selected from 
their 1899 catalog, making a total 
BY Wis bb kinddctda<casecksdaaadonceos sieeve 

If the Above Is Not. Won, W. W. Raw- 
son & Co will contribute to this compe- 
tition $100 in cash and $150 worth of 
goods from their regular catalog for 
1900, to be apportioned in the prize list 
as The Editor thinks will best promote 
gardening and horticulture throughout 
America, or a total of 

Pretty Lake Nurseries, Holland & Co, 
Plymouth, Ind, choice nursery stock, to 
be selected from their catalog, to the 
TER SA smn 

The Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston and 
New York, if Bowker’s garden fertilizer 
is used exclusively at the rate of 4 ton 
on every ¥% acre (or 10 lbs to every 100 
sq ft), offer fertilizer to the value of..... 

California State Board of Horticulture, 
B. M. Lelong, secretary, Sacramento, 
particulars later, offers 

8. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct, $50 
in cash for best reports from those who 
used their seed (catalog free), in prizes 
of $20, 10, and 4 of $5 each, and $20 addi- 
tional if garden using Woodruff’s seeds 
captures grand prize, a total of.......... 

Buechly’s Nurseries, Greenville, O, $15 
worth of Greenville and Lovett straw- 
ane Beene, SS Seceaeus apple trees, 
300 dorado blackberry, total $26; 
an additional prize of $26 worth of 
——— stock given if grand prize is 

y 


$250.00 


$250.00 


$150.00 


$70.00 


taken a garden planted with small 
fruits from this nursery, a total of 
The Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co, Charles V. Mapes, manager, 
143 Liberty street, New York city, con- 
tribute without restrictions.............. 
New York Market Gardeners’ Ass’n, 
281 Sixth avenue, New York city, flow- 
er and vegetable seeds to the value of 


North Western Seed Co, Faribault, 


$52.00 


$50.00 


$50.00 














Minn, garden cor flower seeds in packets 


$15, and $10 worth additional if one of 
tue five best reports mentions the use 
of this company’s seeds: and $1 worth 


to all other prize winners who use their 

seeds, The total will probably amount 
Dwight Herrick, Rochelle, III, if contest- 

ants buy at least $1 worth of plants or 

seeds from him this season, contributes $50.00 
The Crete Nurseries, Crete, Neb, E. F. 

Stephens, manager, 10 doz 2-yr grape- 

vines, 5 doz raspberry, 5 doz currant, 6 


Warner pear trees, total value..... veceee $23.00 
R. Byrd Leeper, Unionville, Ill, nine 

copies Leeper’s new system of farm 

ACCOUNES coc cere cccccccccccccccesesesesesece $32.50 
Harrv Snyder, Tanyard, Md, calla lily 

Ree IN 6 00:69 68:09 4d 000 hc de pilwegelenses $25.00 
Elm Tree Farm, West Lenox, Pa. Fancy 

poultry, strawberry and raspberry 

plants, to be selected from circular..... $20.00 
Cc. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt, seeds or 

PIANES. 266 cece receereeeeensccncerecesesseers $15.00 
William P. Perkins, 590 Tenth street, 

Brooklyn, N Y, dealer in wood ashes, 

contributes same containing not less 

than 7% POlash.......-scecsecescceseeecees $15.00 
George W. Tarbell, Milford, N H, two 

pairs 1899 thoroughbred chicks from 

prize stock without restrictions......... 810.00 
G. J. Kellogg & Sons, Janesville, Wis, 

strawberry plants.........ccccccccccccoce $5.00 


THE RULES 


1. The garden must contain not less than 
1000 square feet, no limit to larger size. Any 
crops may be grown, to be planted at any 
time, cultivated in any way and disposed of 
as may seem best—consumed at home, sold or 
given away. 

2. A record book is the only special thing 
the contest requires. It may be of any con- 
venient size, say 5x7 inches, or more. Upon 
the clearness with which this record book 
shows up all the operations in the garden, 
will depend its standing in the prize award. 


3. Before beginning operations, measure 
the space that is to be devoted to the gar- 
den, describe (in the record book) the loca- 
tion, the soil, history of the plot and any 
other facts necessary to give us a clear idea 
of it. Also state what large or small fruits 
are growing in the garden patch, and what 
you consider the fair cash value of the gar- 
den lot—that is, before you begin work on it 
for the new crops. Also give a list of the 
tools or garden supplies on hand that are to 
be used in caring for it, with value of each. 

4. Keep a daily memorandum account with 
he garden, describing just what you did to 
it each day, number of hours’ labor by adults 
or minors of either sex, what kind of work 
was done, etc. The memorandum will also 
include statement of amount, character and 
cost of manure or fertilizers used, kind, quan- 
tity and cost of seeds purchased or planted, 
etc. AS the crops become available from the 
garden, the memorandum ‘should show kind, 
quantity and value harvested from day to 
day. Value stuff at what it would sell for at 
wholesale ‘in your nearest market; if the 
record shows how much garden produce was 
sold or given away, and how much used in 
the family, it will be all the more valuable 
as indicative of the money worth of the gar- 
den to the family; but the same price is to 
be put on produce whatever its disposition. 


5. At the close of each week or month, 
these memoranda may be duly transcribed 
into the record book. Let there be separate 
accounts for labor, seeds and fertilizers or 
other supplies, and one for products. A run- 
ning summary should be written up of the 
methods pursued or work done each month, 
notes as to varieties, yields, mistakes made 
and how to avoid them, methods that proved 
successful, better ways of doing things, etc. 
If any of the crops are attacked by insects 
or fungous pests, state their nature, what 
remedies have been used and the cost and 
results of their application. 


6. At the close of the season take an in- 
ventory of all garden supplies or produce on 
hand at its fair value, foot up the accounts 


of cost and record of what has been taken 
from the garden that is not now on hand and 
balance up. This will show whether the gar- 
den has been run at a profit or loss, finan- 
cially considered. Also state your views as 
to whether the garden has paid in other ways 
and give your ideas as to how the garden 
could be maue more pleasurable and profit- 
able another year. 

7. A chart of the garden at the beginning 
of the season, showing how it -was planted, 
sketches or photos of hand tools or contriv- 
ances for any garden work, photographs of 
the site or of the garden at various stages or 
of its products, pictures of the folks working 
in the garden or of methods of peculiar in- 
terest—anything is allowable in the sketch or 
Picture line that will help us get a. clear in- 
Sight into just how you managed your gar- 
den from start to finish. 

8. Each contestant must notify us by pos- 
tal that he (or she) proposes to compete, add- 
ing the name of the subscriber in whose fam- 
ily you reside (if the paper does not come in 
your own name) and such subscription should 
© paid at least to January, 1900. In ordering 
£00ds from Rawson, Burpee, 8. L. Allen, Holland 
or oiher contributors, or in applying to them for 
their catalogs, be sure to mention that you pro- 


FRUITS AND 


ose to enter the garden contest. This rule must 

e observed. 

9. Reports or records must be sent to us in 
October or November next, or as suon as the sea- 
son is p:aciically over; not later than Nov 30, 1899. 

Growing Horse Radish for Home Use— 
Use a plot of ground 3 by 5 ft in any con- 
venient place that is not too dry, well ma- 
nured and deeply dug before setting the 
roots. These may be placed at intervals 
of 18 in and about 2 in below the surface, 
which should be Kept free from weeds until 
the leaves fully shade the ground. The 
roots may be dug any time after Sept, the 
later the better. They need not be stored 
during the winter. In fact, they will usu- 
ally be better if left in the ground and re- 
moved only as needed. They are not in- 
jured by frost and may be taken up with 
a pickax if the soil is frozen hard. [M. G. 
Kains, Circular 15, Division of Botany, U 
S Dept of Agriculture.] They will general- 
ly be found to deteriorate as the growing 
season advances, but may be used up to 
and even after the appearance of the 
leaves. After once established the only at- 
tention they will need will be an occasional 
dressing of fertilizer and the prevention of 
their spreading to contiguous parts of the 
garden. 








Have you looked your seed catalozs over 
to see what you would plant this year? 
Try some of the new vegetables, experi- 
mentally at least, but do not put too much 
dependence upon the novelties. Tried and 
true varieties are the ones to pin your faith 
to.—[J. C. Hopkins, Providence Co, R I. 








‘*Great Haste is Not 
Always Good Speed.’’ 


Many people trust to lack 
to pull them through, and are 
often disappointed. Do not 
dilly-dally in matters of 
health. With it you can 
accomplish miracles. With- 


out it you are ‘* no good.”” 


Keep the liver, kidneys, bowels and 
blood healthy by the use of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the faultless blood purifier. 

Dyspepsia—‘“I know a positive relief 
for dyspepsia and that is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cured me. My neuralgia also 
stopped.” W. B. BALpwIn, 164 Oak Street, 
Binghamton, New York. 


Tired Feeling-—‘“My appetite was 
capricious, my liver disordered and I was 
tired. Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieved it all. 
It cured a friend of mine of female weak- 
ness.” Mrs. JESSIE A. MEARNS, Clayton, Del. 


Hoods § 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 







































Mahlon Luther, F. Troy, Pa., astonished the world 
by growing 250 bushels Big Four Oats; J. Breider, 
Mishicott, Wis., 173 bush. barley, and H. Lovejoy, 
Red Wing, Minn., by growing 320 bush. Salzer's corn 
racre. If you doubt, write them. We wish tog 
,(00 new customers, hence will send on trial 


10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR 10c. 
10 pkgs of rare farm seeds, Salt Bush, Rape for Sheep, 
the $000 Corn, ‘‘ Big Four Oats," Beardiess Barley, 
[om Bromus Inermis—vielding 7 tons hay per acreon dry 
soils, etc., ‘‘40c. Wheat,"’ including our mammoth 












Please 
send this ananas 
adv. along. No. 148 


VEGETABLES 
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BURPEE == 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


A bright Book ef 176 pages, with elegant colored 
plates and illustrations from nature. Gives much valu- 
able new information. THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
in cash prizes. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA 










Hold On 


to & good thing when you find it. The 
planter who once Gregory’s Seed 
Book—who once plants Gregory's 
Seeds, will never Begin @ season's 
work without them, 


regory’s Seeds 


represent the highest develop- 


ment of scientific seed culture, 
Gregory's seed book contains the best of 
book is free 


and flower facts, The 
to all—the seeds cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. Send for book at onee. 


J JAMES J. i, 
Me GREGORY &80N, 














cent per packet up. Cele- 
brated for strong and 
rapid growth. Postage paid. 
Large lot of extra packages Free 
in every order. Oldest reliable 
seedsman in the west. Send yours 
and neighbor’s address for pret- 
tiest large catalog ever aa 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Hib 


PAYS to + 








j Not a shadow 
+: Of a doubt of it. 
’ The only ques- 
tion is—what 

























dozen other spray- 
ers you'll find use 
for the VAPOR 

GEM. Not s0 
\ large as some 
—but the han- 
diest of all. 
Sprays trees 
12 it. high. 
One load- 
RX ing for 
\ As an 


Every 
farmer, gar- 
dener, fruit or 
flower grower 
and poultry 
keeper should get 
a 














apor G2. 
Tank and pump of heavy 
copper. Will last 20 years, 
Regular price $2.00. First pure 
price $1.50 (express paid) alse 
agency for full line of sprayers. 
Send for one now. Send for Catalog. 
\ to Market St., Lockpert, N.Y. 
) ALL BRASS [ 
$17 outfit for $6 exp. paid. 
75,000 in use. Satisfaction guaranteed or Mone 
refunded TIild. catalogue free Agta make from &- 
o$t15 perday, New improvements for ’99. 


chaser in each district gets reduced SS 
leld Foree Pump Co., . WY 
Will spray a 10 acre orchard per day. 
ree Trial. Pp, C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Catskill, N.Y. 














THE COMET §$2tos 


Double-Acting—Sprays from bucket or barre! 50 
feet. New scientific principle. My free catalogue 
will make plain to you that I have the sprayer you 
want. Write to-day, H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown,Q, 














Fes comprfete Catalogue or Agricultural Books, addresg 
ino JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
c. 
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The Pig as a [Money Maker. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA, 





As a money-maker on the farm the pig 
takes the lead in Indiana. In some parts 
of the state, on lands that are farmed 
exclusively to corn, hogs are the only stock 
that are fatted, and in this way the great 
bulk of the corn crop is marketed with 
the least labor and expense. Good farmers, 
with good stock, calculate that 12 lbs of 
pork are made from a bushel of corn, and 
when there are dairy slops to supplement 
corn ration, 15 lbs can be made from every 
bushel of corn fed. The average farmer, 
with his scrub stock and careless manner 
of feeding, does not do so well, but I am 
glad to note the fact that scrub farmers 
as well as scrub stock are gradually be- 
ing weeded out in this part of the country. 
A drive across the country in any direc- 
tion will prove this assertion. And it seems 
that more improvement has been made in 
swine breeding the country over than in 
any other kind of stock. This is due to 
the fact that hogs being a cash return at 
any season of the year, a farmer readily 
secs the advisability of having his pigs of 
the very best kind and in the very best 
possible condition. Moreover, it is much 
easier to breed up swine than any other 
kind of farm stock. With an improved 
sire, and ever such indifferent dams, the 
improvement is marked from the very 
first, and seeing such rapid improvement, 
the most improvident farmer is encouraged 
to make better’ selections for future 
breeders. 

Besides being the most remunerative 
crop of our farms, the pig is the most con- 
venient. It may be turned into ready cash 
any day in the year, no matter what its 
condition. It is convenient on the farm be- 
cause it can be used as a sort of scavenger, 
consuming all the wastes of the house, 
and such refuse or sorted grain as may be 
found at barn or stables. A few pigs on 
every farm are clear gain up to the time 
for fattening, as they will pick up a-living 
about the manure shed, in clover pastures 
or stubble fields, that would otherwise be 
wasted. No other stock on the farm is so 
economical when it comes to the item of 
shelter. It is never advisable to build for 
them any expensive barns, and this great 
saving amounts to considerable. In the 
matter of fences, these must be “pig tight,”’ 
as hogs are a nuisance when allowed free 
range of the farm, but they need not be 
“horse-high or bull-strong.” Even at pres- 
ent low prices of pork, the farmer may 
realize from 25 to 40 per cent on his corn 
by marketing it in the shape of pork, and 
it will require less labor to feed it to swine 
than to haul it to market, to say nothing 
of the fertility saved by feeding on the 
farm. 





Corn Cobs for Stock Lots. 


c. C., GATES. 





Every stock raiser knows how muddy it 
Lecomes around feed troughs at certain 
times in the year, especially if the ground 
is a rich, black soil. It may be impossible 
to put stone around the troughs, or if 
not, the expense of doing so may be too 
great. One of the cheapest and best meth- 
ods of protecting against mud is to throw 
corn cobs around the troughs. The cobs 
which are left in the troughs, if the corn 
is fed in the ear, will not be sufficient. 

The cobs should be spread on the ground 
to a depth of six inches. They should not 
be thrown on the mud, but on dry or 
frozen ground. The cobs will rot, but they 
will become pretty well packed into the 
ground. Before the rotting cobs can be- 
come a slush, a fresh supply should be 
spread on. If this is well done, there 
need be no complaint because of the mud 
around the troughs. It will not be neces- 
sary to move the troughs to avoid the mud, 
which must be done if there is nothing ‘to 
prevent it. The farmer will do well if he 


fills up with corn cobs all of the mud 
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TEXAS RANGE CATTLE GOING TO WATER 


holes which he may find on his farm. The 
cobs make good paths across muddy lots, 
and are useful wherever the mud becomes 
deep and disagreeable. Of course, most 
of them rot finally, but they serve an ex- 
cellent purpose while they last. 


eaiecamiititlaiaadinaniit 

Rye for Silage—Have any of the read- 
ers of American Agriculturist siloed green 
rye for summer and fall feeding, and if so 
with what success? 


Argentina’s Last Wool Clip was rather 
inferior in growth and condition, having 
been affected by dry weather, according 
to Helmuth, Schwartze & Co’s annual wool 
report for ’98° The total imports into Eu- 
rope and North America for 12 months were 
555,000 bales, a slight increase over the pre- 
vious year, and showing a gain compared 
with earlier years. The new clip is reported 
rather lighter and better growth, though 
some districts have suffered from drouth,. A 
late London quotation on Buenos Ayres 
super combing is 744d, equal to 15c per Ib. 





Fits—cC. M. L. (N Y) has some pigs 4 
months old which, when they begin to eat, 
raise up their hind legs, fall back and 
straighten out. After a time they get up 
and walk around as if in a stupor. Give 
each 1 oz castor oil and after the physic 
has operated, give each % oz tincture of 
asafetida at a dose, 3 times a day in a lit- 
tle milk for 3 or 4 days. Pjgs sometimes 
have black teeth, but they do the pig no 
harm. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


How to Compete with the West. 


J. D. WARFIELD, MARYLAND. 





Some of our Maryland farmers’ clubs 
have led many farmers to quit raising the 
heavier staples that the west raises so 
much more cheaply, and grow instead spe- 
cialties that have been fairly remunera- 
tive. All over the state special industries 
are looming up. 

When New York capitalists found that 
Norfolk, Va, was to be the real center for 
the production of early vegetables, tide- 
water Maryland was spanned by lines of 
railroads until thosé sandy wastes which 
were formerly offered at $2 an acre now 
yield $200 an acre in peas and sweet pota- 
toes. Fruit, vegetables, fish and oysters 
are the paying quartet of eastern shore 
farmers, Harford has long been the can- 
ning county and Kent has now joined her. 
Frederick county, of limestone celebrity, 
has given up field corn for sweet corn for 
her canners. Prince George and Anne Arun- 
del were long pioneers in cabbage and 
strawberries, from which $100 to 300 per 
acre were often returned, until Montgomery 
county began to flood the market with her 
many six-horse loads of cabbages. 

Just as we were about getting proud, 
western farmers turned their attention to 
cabbages and shipped to our commission 
merchants whole carloads of 15-pounders. 
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h-Priced Veal. A Superior feed 

are = ves. It makes the finest veal and gets 

you the highest. price. It is a money-maker, 
and fed to calves will pay excellent profits. 

** Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable book 

on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feeding. Sent 
postpaid on request, ddress SCIENCE DzPT., 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 
1350 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 
All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 
menenete five besee,sweee 
m or wind. Will 
not choke down the ee. 
power. Sold ata low price to 
advertise the fact that we are > the largest manufac: 
turers in the worldof labor savi ng farm machinery. 
Bend a offer on this mill and large illus 
feasted ow os nese and styles, Feed Gutters & nding 
Bite, sizes styles. ee jatte — 
Qerdhae Dal sed Pow a Wood W sep, bow fo8 
ue va an tn Miullsfor 
power and pumping, W ood Saws, Corn Shellers. ete. 


APPLETON MFG. CO... 4 Fargo 8t., BALAVLA, ILIA. 
$6.85 fii-c COSTS NOTHING 


to see and examine this 
harness. Send us $1.0 
and we will send you the 
harness for your approval. 


Your money back 
if not Satisfied. 


ota pay the bal- 
ance, $5, and freight'or 
onapee, ean tdelay,sen 
Heavy oak tanned 
leather, genuine nickel or Davie Grabber trimmings, box 
loo; bridle, si side or overcheck 1 in. lines, 1s in. traces. 


e sell Direct to the User 


.% up; Top Buggies, $29.75 up; Sewing 
Mackings. $12007 5. Bend — catalog to-day; it’s 
free. All goods guaranteed. Tell < neighbors. 
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But we have not given up yet. Turning to 
our scientific experimenters we asked, 
What next? “Try fruit, and ship it to the 
west,”” was the answer. If the many ex- 
periments looking to a mastery of all ene- 
mies to fruit can be made effective, those 
who follow the above advice may realize at 
least an easier living. 

But to me it is apparent that if our east- 
ern farmers are to succeed against all sur- 
rounding. difficulties, 
energy, the experience and the indomitable 
perseverance of the Belgian farmer. Tak- 
ing their sand dunes, which have to be. tied 
down with-broom sedge until grass can be 
made to grow, these untiring - peasants 
make out of it a garden. “Upon bare rocks 
they plant vineyards. Upon six’acres they 
not only live-but buy more. : 

A club of-.10 farmers near Union Bridge, 
Md, is meeting westérn competition in this 
way: Butter and éggs are their’ principal 
products. Each member alternately collects 
the club’s produce weekly, hauls it 25 miles 
to Baltimore and sells it, realizing $100 a 
month to each member net: These farmers 
raise all the feed for their stock except con- 
centrated feeds. 

Wheat at 60c and yielding 20 bushels to 
the acre, is often producéd at a loss of $3.50 
an acre, but the advantage of securing a 
grass crop offsets that loss and except in 
the very sandy ‘soils of ‘tidewater -Mary- 
land; wheat is still an essential part of rota- 
tion.’ Corn for home consumption of course 
will never be abandoned. Lime and clover 
are always to be relied upon in restoring 
fertility. 





Mint Growing in the Far West—Nothing 
beyond the- experimental stage has ever 
been attempted in growing peppermint on 
the Pacific coast. Director E. J.. Wickson 
of the Berkeley experiment station- says: 
There was a small enterprise about 25 years 
ago which was abandoned. In Wash an- 
other smalf undertaking was made and 
abandoned about two years® ago, because 
the oil could not be sold profitably. I-see 
no reason to undertake peppermint culture 
out here when the prices in the old regions 
of N Y and Mich, which have the reputa- 
tion and the trade, cannot get enough for 
the product to prevent their own reduction 
of acreage. 





Foreign Sumac to the amount of 9,800,000 
lbs was imported during 11 mos of last year, 
compared with 17,700,000 lbs one year ago 
and 8,800,000 Ibs two years ago. This is 
largely from Sicily and is used in tanning. 
Domestic sumac is gathered to some ex- 
tent in the middle south, but the industry 
amounts to little. 





The War Revenue—Under the war act 
of last year a total of $55,287,000 was rais- 
ed in the way of special stamp and other 
taxes up to Dec 31; in addition customs 
duty on. imported tea goods amounted to 
over $2,000,000. 





_ Fruit for Paris Exposition—The western 
‘N Y horticultural society is making plans 
to exhibit a carload of fruit at the big show 
next year. 





Australian Raliways—These are nearly 


all the property of the state, and including 
the mileage in N Z have an extent of 14,587 
miles, 





Potato Manure—In answering a_ sub- 
Scriber’s inquiry as to the relative value of 
Stockbridge’s potato manure with other 
fertilizers we inadvertently fell into error 
in our statement .of the proportion of 
potash. In the article in American Agricul- 
turist of Jan 28 the exact figures covering 
the analysis should be as follows: Am- 
monia 4 per cent, available phosphoric acid 
6 per cent, total phosphoric acid 8 per cent, 
potash 10 per cent, against 9 to 10 per cent 
as stated in our little table. The Stock- 
bridge manures afe so well and favorably 
known that we take pleasure in making 
this correction. 


we must -borrow the +7 
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OVER WORK MAKES | 
WEAK KIDNEYS. 





Unhealthy Kidneys 


Make Impure Blood. 





YOUR KIDNEYS ARE Y 
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OUR BLOOD PURIFIERS. 














A Prompt Way. to Cure Yourself When Symptoms Show That 
3 Your Kidneys Are Out of Order. 





To Test the Wonderful Merits of the Great Modern Dis- 
covery, Swamp-Root, Every ‘‘American Agriculturist”’ 
Reader May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail, 





The way to be well is to pay attention 
to your kidneys, 

They are the most important organs of 
the body—the -blood filters. 

All the blood in your body passes through 
your ‘kidneys once every three minutes. 

The kidneys strain or filter.out the im- 
purities in the blood—that is their work. 

Purifying your blood is not a question of 
taking a laxative or physic. 

Does. your -blood run 
bowels? 

What the bowel-cleaner does is to throw 
out the poisons confined in your bowels 
ready for absorption into your blood, but 


through your 


the poisons which are already in your blood,- 


causing your present sickness, it leaves 
there. 
There is no other way of purifying your 
blood except by means of your kidneys. 
That is why bowel-cleaners fail to do 
their work—they fail to help the kidneys. 
When you are sick, then, no matter what 
you think the name of your disease is, the 
first thing you should dois to afford aid 
to your kidneys by using Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great Kidney Remedy. 
in taking Swamp-Root you afford natur- 
al help to nature, for-Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 
Dr...Kilmer, the eminent -physician and 
specialist, has attained a far famed repu- 
tation through -the discovery and mar- 


velous success of Swamp-Root in purifying 
the blood, and thereby curing chronic and 
dangerous diseases, caused by sick kidneys, 
of which some of the symptoms are given 
below. 

Pain or dull ache in back or head, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, nervousness, . dizziness, 
irregular heart, sleeplessness, sallow com- 
plexion, dropsy, irritability, loss of ambi- 
tion, obliged to pass water often during 
the day, and to get up many times at night, 
and all forms of kidney, bladder and uric 
acid trdtbles. 

Swamp-Root is sold by all dealers, in fif- 
ty-cent or one-dollar bottles. Make a note 
of the name, SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and remember it is prepared 
only by Dr. Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N.Y, 

To prove the wonderful merits of his 
great discovery he now offers to every read- 
er of this paper a prepaid free sample bot- 
tle of Swamp-Root, which he will send to 
any address, free by mail. : 

A book about Health, Diet and Disease ag 
Related to your. Kidneys and giving some 
of the thousands upon thousands of testi- 
monial letters received’ from the sufferers 
cured, also sent free with the sample bottle 

The great discovery,.Swamp-Root, is’ s? 
remarkably successful that our readers are 
advised. to write for a sample bottle and 
to kindly mention American -Agriculturist 





when sending their addresses to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co, ‘Binghamton, ae enc i 
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Cattle for the General Farmer, 
H. C. PRICE, NEW YORK. 





What kind of cattle shall the general 
farmer raise? The general farmer is the 
man that follows diversified farming, corn, 
wheat, barley, hay, oats and horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs. He neither devotes all of 
his land to raising one kind of grain, nor 
feeds all of his crops to one kind of stock. 
He does not depend upon one thing entirely 
for his income, as does the specialist. Stock 
are kept in order to feed the crops raised on 
the farm to the greatest advantage and to 
preserve as much of the fertilizer constitu- 
ents of the crops raised as possible. But 
there are obstacles to specialized farming 
that at present seem insurmountable, Cat- 
tle are kept on these farms for two pur- 
poses, to furnish milk and butter and to 
produce meat. The milk and butter produc- 
ed are primarily for the use of the farm- 
er’s family, and the surplus is usually sold 
in the open market. The calves are raised 
by hand on skim milk, and the steers are 
kept until they are two or three years old 
and then sold to local butchers or to ship- 
pers. The heifers are kept to replace their 
mothers, or else are sold as milch cows. 
It is very evident that the special dairy 
cow is not suited to this class of farm- 
ers, although she would admirably fill the 
requirements for milk and butter, yet her 
calves would be worthless for feeding pur- 
poses. On the other hand the special beef 
cow cannot fill the bill, because she cannot 
yield enough milk to supply the family 
wants and raise her calf. Neither can the 
farmer afford to keep both classes, one to 
supply milk and butter and the other to 
supply feeding cattle. 

But the kind of cattle demanded must be 
a combination of both the beef and dairy 
animal, or as Prof Shaw has christened 
them, the dual purpose cattle. They must 
produce a good quantity of fairly rich milk 
and their calves must make good feeding 
cattle. The cow herself must be of good 
size and capable of being fattened easily, 
so that when her days of usefulness are 
passed as a milch cow she may be easily 
fattened for beef. Although the dual pur- 
pose cattle stand midway between dairy 
and beef cattle they do not result from 
the first cross, any more than the hackney 
results from a cross between a heavy 
draft horse and a trotting horse. But they 
form distinct breeds and the breeding of 
dual purpose cattle requires as much and 
if any difference, more skill than the breed- 
ing of special purpose cattle. The dairy 
quality must not be developed at the ex- 
pense of the beef quality, nor the beef at 
the expense of the dairy. Both qualities 
must be advanced together, and it takes 
sRKill and experience in breeding to do it. 

Probably no one breed is ideal as dual 
purpose cattle, but the Shorthorn, the Red 
Polled and the Devon approach most near- 
ly to it. It is from these breeds that the 
general farmer must look for his supply 
of dual purpose cattle. The breeders of 
these should recognize the importance of 
developing both the beef and dairy quali- 
ties, and all tendency. to breed for single 
or special purpose should be eliminated. 


Small Farm Flock of Sheep. 


JOHN JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 





I find my flock of 25 coarse wool grades 
very profitable, and would hardly know 
how to farm without them. In the summer 
or fall if the pasture gets short, they are 
given a small daily ration of grain. They 
have daily access to salt and pure water 
the year round. 

The stable in which my sheep are kept 
during the winter .is 14 by 40 ft, with a loft 
above for hay. It is. built om one end of 
the barn. The mangers for feeding hay 
and grain are arranged on two sides, and 
about two-thirds the length of the stable; 
this gives plenty of room for the sheep 
so there is no crowding. The, floor is first 














CATTLE AND SHEEP 


covered with dry straw to the depth of 
about six inches, this, with the orts from 
the clover hay on which the sheep are al- 
ways fed during the winter, makes a com- 


fortable bed which is always dry. The 
stable does not have to be cleaned until 
spring, when the contents can be drawn 
directly to the field where needed. The 


sheep are fed night and morning as much 
hay as they will eat up clean, and are 
kept in the stable until noon each day, 
when they are turned out for the remain- 
der of the day for exercise and to drink, 
unless the weather should be very cold and 
stormy, in which case they are only left 
out long enough to get a drink at a nearby 
well. If they show any symptoms of cold 
or catarrh, a small quantity of tar is ap- 
plied to the nose which soon gives relief. 
As my sheep are always in good condition 
at the beginning of winter, no grain is 
fed with the clover hay. 

As soon as the ewes begin to drop their 
lambs, generally about March I, they are 
placed in a separate and warmer stable, 
where they are fed grain twice a day, and 
given tepid water to drink for a few days 
if weather is cold. By this treatment the 
ewes and lambs both do well, and seldom 
do any of the lambs die. I continue feeding 
the ewes a2 small ration of oats until it.is 
time to turn them out to pasture in the 
spring. In about a week after the sheep 
are sheared, if there are any ticks they 
will all be on the lambs. The lambs are 
then thoroughly dipped, which kills every 
tick, so there is no more trouble from this 
scurce during the season. As it takes only 
a couple of hours to dip quite a large 
flock of lambs, nothing pays better, be- 
cause no man who keeps sheep can afford 
to raise ticks. 





Crossing Jersey Cows. 





A neighbor had a fine herd of Jersey 
cows. Desiring to secure a larger and more 
hardy animal he concluded to cross with 
Holstein. Instead of getting, as he sup- 
posed, an animal which would give a large 
quantity of*rich milk, he found himself with 
a herd of solid black cows, some large and 
ethers small, with poor milking qualities. 
I prefer to use a red Durham sire for cross- 
ing with Jersey cows. The offspring will 
generally be light red, heavy set animals, 
very suitable for the dairy.—[G. W. Har- 
lacher, York Co, Pa. 

I have been dairying for perhaps 25 years 
and have crossed Holsteins and Jerseys for 
12 years or more in order to produce cows 
which would yield milk of just the quality 
desired by my customers. I have had a 
town milk trade for a number of years and 
have found the cows from this cross very 
satisfactory. They are easily kept, good 





milkers and produce milk of good quality, 
I prefer cows half Jersey and half Holstein 
and always use a thoroughbred bull for the 
eross.—[L. Hubbard, Illinois. 

Experience with Cowpeas and Pigs— 
Last year I had my first experience with 
cowpeas. I drilled them with a one-horse 
eorn drill in a young pear and apple or- 
ehard. I gave them one good plowing with 
a small garden cultivator and succeeded in 
getting a very good crop. At harvest t'me 
I had more than I[ could put in my barn, 
so I built a small stack in one corner of 
my lot and covered with hay. I had 26 pigs 
farrowed in November. I allowed them to 
run to the cowpea stack and at this time 
they have nearly eaten it up. I find my 
pigs have come through the winter fat 
and sleek and look almost as fine as spring 
pigs. I consider the peas one of the finest 
feeds for wintering young pigs I have ever 
tried. I also find my cows do very much 
better on them than on hay, and prefer 
them to either corn, oats or hay, besides 
they leave the ground in very much bettyy 
condition than any other crop I have ever 
grown.—[F. N. Chenoweth, Ihinois. 








Care of Stock Ewes—When I turn my 
sheep out to pasture I do not feed them 
any grain, but place salt where they can 
help themselves to what they want. After 
they are sheared I try to prevent them get- 
ting wet, tor if the wool is dampened they 
take cold and are liable to become diseased. 
I do not turn my sheep out to pasture if it 
rains hard and always bring to the barn 
at night both winter and summer. I think 
it is injurious to sheep to get wet, especial- 
Iy in cold weather. As soon as the pasture 
gets frozen in the fail I feed them hay and 
fodder and begin to feed them grain by the 
1st of January to put on some flesh pre- 
paratory to the suckling period.—[S. J. 
Conner, Pennsylvania. 


Fattening Mature Sheep for Market— 
My plan is to separate the ones I want for 
market at the time I shear im the spring 
from those for breeding. Put the buck with 
them in some good grazing meadow and 
keep them in good pasture until Sept and 
Oct when the market opens for mutton. 
They will then be in prime condition. The 
increased weight will have been obtained 
at less expense and trouble than possible 
in any other way.—[J. M. B. Morsell, Mary- 
land. 





When Is a Cow Profitable?—The claim 
that for profitable milk production a cow 
should produce at least 5000 lbs of milk or 
for profitable butter production 250 lbs ap- 
pears to be supported by N J experiments. 








THERE IS MONEY IN THE DAIRY BUSINESS 
IF YOU USE THE 


Improved U.S. Triple Current Separator, 


With it a better grade of butter is possible, and there is no 


loss of cream. 


It aiso is simple, durable, easy 


to operate and clean. 
U. S. Butter Brings 5 cents above Market Price. 


Carnes, Iowa, Nov. 24, 1898. 


Have used a No. 6 Improved U. S. Separator about one and 
one-half years, and must say I am more than pleased with it. We 
have no trouble to sell our butter to regular customers for about five 


cents above market price, and sometimes more. 


We are milking 


only five cows at present, but would not think of doing without the 
separator. Every farmer should have an Improved U-S. Separator, 
H ULSON. 
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Vt. Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Yt. 








catalogues. 

THE -BEST BUTTER WINE Coburn’s 
envaeatoure, | OWINE HUSBANDRY 
By F.D.Cosurn. New revised and enlarged edition. 





It takes all thecream ont of milk, expels afl foul odors 
and impurities in two hour's time. Better tham an 
reamery made and costs Jess than halfas mach. For 
cow up to 40. Can’t get out of order. No experience 
Decesmry. Prices, $5. to $12. Free catalogue and testi- 
menials. Reliable Agents Wanted. 


Aquatic Cream Sep’ tor Co. 120 Factory Sq- Watertown, N.Y. 





The breeding, rearing and managemert of swine, and the 
revention and treatment of their diseases. It is os 
Pallest and freshest compendium relating to swine bree 
ing yet offered. Cloth, I2nre. = ~ O17 
FREE Descriptive Book Catglogue on Application- 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette PL,New Yorks 












Treatment of Foamy Cream. 
E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





Mr H. G. Hoffmeyer of New Jersey wants 
to know what is the matter with his 
cream. It foams in the churn and he gets 
no butter. He has tried warming it and 
churning at 62 and 64 degrees, but the re- 
sult is the same. He churns once a week 
and feeds good clean clover and timothy 
hay with bran and meal. He asks if it is 
the fault of the cow or due to the treat- 
ment. 

Some cows give milk that can be churned 
orly with difficulty after they have been 
long in milk. The butter globules become 
smaller and the milk grows more viscous 
and churning makes it foam. After the 
cow becomes fresh again this trouble van- 
ishes. But there is also a kind of fermen- 
tation which causes ropy milk. This milk 
will not yield butter. The scientists of 
the dairy division of the agricultural de- 
partment at Washington say this is not 
the fault of the cow, but of her treatment. 
They hold that the fermentation germs 
gain access to the milk through careless- 
ness, and that strict attention to all de- 
tails will keep them out 

Whatever may be the trouble in this 
case I recommend the following treatment: 
Heat the milk before setting it for the 
cream to rise. Let it come nearly to 
scalding point. To avoid scorching put 
the milk pan in a larger vessel with wa- 
ter in the larger vessel. If once heating 
does not cure the trouble, repeat it after 
12 hours, and repeat again after another 
12 hours, if necessary, keeping the milk in a 
cold place for the cream to rise. The ef- 
fect will be a very thick cream with but 
little milk in it, and therefore but little 
albuminous material to make it foam, And 
if due to a ropy fermentation, heating 
skould also have a good effect as to that 
feature. Churn as often as twice a week. 
It may be necessary to thin the cream 
with water to keep it from adhering to the 
sides of the churn. 


ciineuaiiiaMiatcmais 
A Skimmilk Starter—The method of 


making a_ skimmilk _ starter, taught 
by the Ohio dairy school, I think 
is about as successful as any. Four 


or five clean pint jars are filled with milk 
from different patrons or different cans. 
These are covered and placed in a warm 
place until they are coagulated. They are 
then examined and tasted, and one select- 
ed which meets the requirements. Then a 
can of skimmilk equal to 6 or 8 per 
cent of the amount of cream you expect to 
ripen the next day. This is placed in a tank 
of water heated by steam until the milk 
reaches pasteurizing temperature, 155 de- 
grees, It is then allowed to stand 10 or 
15 minutes, then placed in cold water and 
cooled to 75 or 80 degrees, and a selected 
jar of good sour milk added. If kept up 
to proper temperature in 24 hours the en- 
tire amount will be soured in the same con- 
dition, ready for use as a starter. The 
starter is kept ten days or two weeks, or as 
long as it remains good, by pasteurizing 
more milk each day and adding a dipperful 
of the old starter.—[{C. H. Eckles, Iowa 
Dairy School, Before Mass Butter Makers. 


Model Curing Room for Cheese—Select 
a new location, on the north side of a build- 
ing or under trees. Leave air spaces in 
the walls. Put on double windows and 
double doors. An ideal room with 15,000 
cu ft of curing space may be built for 


$150. The principal problem is how to regu- 
late the heat. The old style stove is of 
little use. The ordinary furnace may be 


used to good advantage, without pipes. Put 
On an outside jacket 6 in from the floor, and 
coming up to the hight of the cheese in 
the room. By the laws of nature the air 
circulates up underneath and through this 
jacket, The best plan of all is to connect 
the boiler with pipes running on one side 
and end of the room, This is for the cold 
Weather. In the warm weather connect 
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the pipes with a spring or pump, and thus 
keep the temperature of the room cool. 
The best plan of all is the sub-earth duct. 
Keep the temperature about 60 degrees. 
So cured it will average 4c more per pound, 
and the saving from lack of shrinkage is 
1 per cent more. No factory can afford to 
be without the sub-earth duct.—[{Prof H. 
H. Dean, Ontario Agricultural College. 


Feed for Holstein Cow Jennie—In an- 
swer to inquiries about the food and care 
of the Holstein cow Jennie sold to Mr 
Van Veghten a year ago, I will say that 
at the time of the greatest flow of milk 
she was on good pasture with a free sup- 
ply of pure water. Her morning and even- 
ing rations were 2 qts of wheat middlings 
and 2 qts gluten meal, from 10 to 12 qts milk 
taken from the creamery (not ice cold). I 
have never used ensilage, but at harvest 
time feed a peck of early apples cut up 
and mixed with meal.—[J. B. Rodgers, New 
York. 





Crossing Dairy Breeds—I have two 
young cows, a cross of a Holstein bull and 
Jersey cow, one five years old, which gives 
16 qts of milk per day when fresh, and 
the other four years old which gives 18 qts. 
The quality in both is superior to the Hol- 
stein and nearly equal to the Jersey. I con- 
sider this a good cross.—[C. W. Hoyt, Prov- 
idence Co, R I. 


An Error in statement crept into our 
paragraph relating to ‘‘Creamery Architec- 
ture,” the interesting little publication sent 
out by the Vermont Farm Machine Co of 
Bellows Falls, Vt, which is not for free dis- 
tribution, yet can be secured on the small 
payment of 10c> 





Loss of Wool—F. A. S. wants to know 
what is the cause of sheep losing their wool. 
This is a form of skin disease and is usu- 
ally the result of the kind of food the sheep 
have been fed on. Food which does not 
contain sufficient quantities of phosphates 
is one of the most common causes. Ex- 
amine the skin to find its condition, as there 
may be eruptions on it. We would advise 
a change of food and give each sheep % 
teaspoonful sulphate of iron at a dose in 
a little. bran in the morning and % tea- 
spoonful phosphate of calcium in bran in 
the evening for a month. 





Mange—w. J. E. (S C) wants a remedy 
for mange in a horse. Wash the skin well 
with soap and water and dry it. Then mix 
% oz iodide of sulphur with 4 oz vaseline, 
rub a little of this well in, repeat in a week 
if necessary. Give the horse % oz nitrate 
of potassium at a dose in a little bran 
mash twice a day for a week, then skip a 
week and give again if’ needed. 





Scours—W. W. (Pa) has a calf which 
was chilled during the cold weather and 
it is stiff on its hind legs and has the 
scours. Give it a dessertspoonful each of 
tincture of opium, catechu and chloride of 
iron at a dose three times a day in starch 
gruel. Rub the hind legs well once a day 
with a little soap liniment. 


The Cowy Odor 


which is so prominent 
in much of the dairy 
butter, and which is so 
offensive to many people 
is the result of dirt; real 
fine dirt that can’t be 
strained out. The Little 
Giant Separator takes 
out all the dirt, produces 
a perfect flavor and 
greatly increases the 
product. It is the safest, 
easiest cleaned, and re- 
quires less repairs than 
= small separator made A 
end for Catalogue No. 34. 


BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 


Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Dubuque, Ia. St. Paul, Minn. West Chester, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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““ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed su- 
parse all imitations and 
fringements. Endorsed 
by all authorities. More 
than 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined. All styles and 
sizes—$50.- to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and - to $5.- 
r cow per year over any 
mitating separator. 

New and improved ma- 
chines for 1899. Send for 
new Catalogue containing 
a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanoorpH & Canat ST6., 74 CorTtLanoTt STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


GOOD FLAVOR 


makes good butter. It’s the flavor 
that sells butter. The flavor of but- 
















odors of ‘Animal, Stable and Foods, 
ERFECTION 
Milk Cooler 


and Aerator 


takes out all the animal heat and al] bad odors eae os 
takes out all odors due to feeding ensilage, ca 

turnips, &c., orany odors arising from the stab es. 
Makes sweet milk, rich cream and fine flavored butter. 
Sizes from 1 to 200 cows. Send for prices and free cata- 
logue of Farm and Dairy supplies. 


L. R. LEWIS, [anfr., Box I4, Cortland, N. Y. 


S ROAD 
DS—-S)\w AGONS 
/ SiN, 28.00 — 


eath trimmed 
solid ne) back-en 
aise road wagon. Made strong and durable. Fine 
nish D> receipt of $1.00 we wi. Legit S this wagon 
D.,” subject to “Approval.” Can be return 
i a expense if not eeieively the best wagor 
ever sold at such a low price. 


FIVE SHOVEL CULTIVATOR 


$3 -25 buys this all steel 
ever cultivator complete 
with center and hillin 
shovels and wheel. 
Sent “C. O. D.” upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, to be 
returned at our expense if mot positively the best 
cultivator ever sold at sucha low price. Send your order early. 
We handle and manufacture complete lines of 

Wagons, Farm Implements and many other things at very low 
















prices. Ask for catalogue. It is 


free. 
John Dorsch & Sons, 219 Wells St., Milwaukes, Wis. 
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@ positive pr uarantes. Price 
.00, Valuable information ¢ 


oe full particulars FREE. ( 
1 J Sf HORSE TAIL TIES 


THE PERFECTION is the only 
one that holds the tail, made of 
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oe Metal. Can't wear out. Has 
» stood the test of 8 yrs. 500,000 
+ sold. Don't be humbugged 

with a substitute. Agents 


wanted. Sample 20¢ 
Des Moines Novelty Co,, 119 W. 4th St., Des Moines, fa. 


CHESTER WHITES, 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


‘ Orders booked for Spring Stock. 
Gane nine-months’ old show boar, 
No better blood in America. Cir« 

culars free. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N. Y. 


Food Cookers and Syrup Evaporators, 
ZBOto 2BOO GALLONS. 
All kinds of water tanks and gasoline tank heaters. 
PERFECT MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 











HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON 

FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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AMERICAN 
_JAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, — 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, _ 1898, 








TERMS 
Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions cau commence at any time 


Quring the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
er, Or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
aid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 

ceived up to January i, 1900; Feb. ‘00. to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discouunue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their ola as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
@criptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex. 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks aud drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and exp ress money orders, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Hom stead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 

52 Lafayette Piace Marquette Building 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MARCH 18, 1899. 














Sharp advances in potatoes bring this 
staple farm crop prominently to the front 
at this season of plan making for another 
campaign. Don’t forget that a generous 
acreage, favorable climatic conditions, and 
a consequent big yield next fall would 
probably cause low prices to rule. Mean- 
while our comprehensive articles covering 
present conditions and future culture, 
found on earlier pages of this number, are 
timely and helpful. 


A a 

Do you fully appreciate the merit of care- 
fully filing American Agriculturist in such 
way that reference may be quickly made to 
any one of its many departments? Within 
the past week we have received attesta- 
tions from both east and west of the value, 
as a single case in point, of our veterinary 
department; the observation of treatment 
of various diseases there noted being in- 
strumental in saving the life of stock worth 
many dollars. Your paper should perform 
the functions of a veritable encyclopedia of 
matters pertaining to the farm, and will if 
filed regularly so it may be available for 
prompt reference. 





It is searcely possible to lay too much 
emphasis on the necessity of intelligent 
spraying of fruit trees. This has long since 
passed the experimental stage, and it is a 
mathematical certainty that the proper ap- 
plication of the various solutions will do 
much toward increasing the crops of choice, 
merchantable fruits. It has been well said 
that spraying is as essential as fertilizing 
or draining. American Agriculturist wishes 
right here to point to the recognized virtues 
of this legitimate branch of agricultural 
work. Altogether too many farmers are 
dormant on the subject, and while mildly 
interested never “get at it.” It is not too 
early to make your plans to go over your 


~ 


EDITORIAL 


orchards thoroughly. From time to time 
these columns have contained minute di- 
rections for making and applying spraying 
solutions, and our advertisers call notice to 
up-to-date apparatus. Spraying need not 
cost over 20 to 25 cents per tree, including 
labor, material, etc, a bagatelle compared 
with results. Now for an intelligent fight 
against the canker worm and other insect 
pests. Last fall we called attention to the 
fact that one reason for the short apple 
crop of 1898 was the earlier neglect in this 
direction. Let us profit by experience, 
especially in view of the outlook for pos- 
sible shortages in the coming fruit crop, 
following the hard winter now closing. 
wanna 


Embalmed Butter. 





The dairy interest, in so far as it ap- 
plies to butter, has never been obliged to 
recognize more powerful and insidious foes 
than to-day. Never was the need greater 
for concerted action among agricultural 
classes and their representatives in legisla- 
tive and executive branches of state and 
national government. In a number of our 
states laws are badly needed which will af- 
ford adequate protection to the innocent 
consumer, and at the same time preserve 
the integrity of dairy and creamery buiter, 
and conserve the business health of the 
milk producer and the butter maker. That 
gigantic fraud, oleomargarine, remains 
stubbornly intrenched in a few states, nota- 
bly Illinois. Those engaged in its manufac- 
ture are afraid to offer it honestly for what 
it is, but disguise its ghastly face through 
the stolen livery of the genuine product, 
and covertly sell it for what it is not. 

Perhaps less reprehensible, yet quite 
outside the pale of a legitimate dairy pro- 
duct, is “process” butter. This is a com- 
pound of various grades of butter, manipu- 
lated by boiling, rehandling and rechurn- 
ing, and the use of preservatives. While 
technically butter, and therefore not sub- 
ject to a stamp tax, as is oleomargarine, it 
is none the less fraudulent. It competes 
with creamery butter, too often being so:a 
io the consumer as such, although orig)nai- 
ly secured by the manipulators at fig- 


ures as low as four to six cents 
per pound. Our dairy interests should 
not rest until this fraud is chased 


into the light and forced to sell for exact- 
ly what it is—‘embalmed” butter. Fortu- 
nately the P2nnsyivania department of 
agriculture has decided that it must be 
plainly labeled renovated butter, a name 
more truthful than attractive. At Albany, 
a like measure promises to become a law, 
and the Minnesota legislature is also friend- 
ly to the forming of some such regulation. 
Agricultural interests simply demand that 
all such counterfeits shall be sold for what 
they are. 


a 

“The problem of the rural school is in- 
deed a grave one,” said to us the principal 
of a fashionable city high school. We re- 
plied: ‘“‘There is just one problem in edu- 
cation that is greater, and that is the prob- 
lem of the city school, In the city, the 
school has to give youth about all the train- 
ing they’ get, whereas in the country, boys 
and girls get a large and varied training in 
farm and household work, in practical na- 
ture study and in observation and use of 
judgment. This everyday training of our 
rural youth is the foundation of their in- 
€ustry, ability and character that enables 
them to outstrip the city youth in the bat- 
tle of life. With such a foundation, they 
get more good from even an inferior schooi 
than city boys and girls receive from 
their teaching in palatial schoolhouses. The 
city school has nothing to offer in place of 
this rural training. The country school has 
only to improve its methods of instruction 
to fit for life better than is possible for city 
schools, because our rural youth have had 
this all important training on the farm and 
im the home.”- “That is a new view I had 


not thought of, but I guess you are right,” 
answered the principal. 





MARCH POULTRY POINTERS. 


Belgian [lethods. 





Poultry growing, both for pleasure and 
profit, is made more of in Belgium than in 
any other part of Europe. In one province 
a specialty is producing market poultry, 
The variety in favor for general purposes 
igs rather small and resembles the Penciled 
Hamburg. This breed lays large eggs of 
good flavor, but it is chiefly valued for its 
early maturity, reaching marketable size 
at six weeks to three months of age. The 
young birds take on fat very readily at the 
age of three months. 

A larger variety is called “Concorde Ma- 
lines,” and is valued exclusively for mar- 
ket poultry. They are fattened at three 
months, being confined in a small coop for 
four to five weeks. The coops are about 
two feet square and are raised on supports, 
the bottom and sides are of laths, and the 
food is kept in a triangular wooden box. 
About 20 chickens are placed in each coop. 
They are fed grain and buckwheat mixed 
with milk, which is fed early in the morn- 
ing and again late in the afternoon. A lit- 
tle milk or milk and water is given them 
at noon. As soon as the fowls lose their 
appetites on account of the close confine- 
ment they are removed from the coop and 
prepared for market at once. 


Starting a Sitter. 
8. NAOMI WOLCOTT, MISSOURI. 








To get best results, have a separate house 
for sitters. Let them get fully determined 
to incubate, then prepare a fresh, clean nest 
and remove them carefully after night. Put 
nest eggs (or the small gourd which every 
poultryman should raise) under them until 
they are reconciled to the change. 

A lath coop, 1 ft wide, 2 ft long and 15 in 
high, is set before the nest and the hen eats, 
drinks and dusts in this coop until accus- 
tomed to go back to her nest. A house for 
sitters with the south side made to open, 
the opening screened with 2 in mesh chick- 
en wire, is a fine place on sunny days to 
open up and let the sitters come out to sun 
and dust themselves. At other times I 
found three weeks’ confinement in the small 
coops often caused diarrhea and weakness 
which this freedom of the henhouse every 
few days obviated. Do not forget to see 
them back to their proper nests with the 
coops in front and the house shut up, for 
a hen needs seclusion when sitting. While 
the weather is cold 11 to 13 eggs are enough. 





Various Diseases. 





Mrs I. M. S., N Y: Bathe the swelled 
heads of the turkeys twice a day with Ara- 
bian balsam and the swelling will be gone 
in a few days. 

Mrs C. H. D., N H: Your hens act as if 
poisoned. It may have been the old plas- 
ter which killed them. Examine the crops 
and see if this is the fact. 

Cc. G. S. (Pa) has dumpish fowls with 
wry necks. This form of vertigo is caused 
by overfeeding. Supply grit, less food and 
make them scratch for it. 

Ira Ingerson, N Y, has been keeping his 
hens on the barn floor, and lately they 
have become sick. They have diarrhea at 
first and then they become lame. The 
principal trouble with these hens was lack 
of grit. Being kept on the barn floor and 
fed on such fattening food as corn, corn 
meal and buckwheat, it is a wonder they 
lived two months. Give them some gravel and 
grit and feed bran, cracked corn and oats. 
Give plenty of dry litter and chaff to 
scratch in and do not turn them out while 
sick to mope and get lame on the damp 
ground. 


Nesting Arrangement. 





At stores where candy is sold, one can 
buy for a few cents the light, but large, 
wooden pails in which broken candy and 














certain grades of chocolates are shipped 
from the factory. These pails make ex- 
cellent hens’ nests when hung from two 
hooks in the manner shown in the cut. 
Such nests can be taken out of doors, 











NEST FROM AN OLD PAIL. 


emptied and cleaned in a moment, and hav- 
ing no corners or open joints, as do boxes, 
there is no place for vermin to hide about 
them. This is a special point in favor of 
tLe use of such pails as nests, for the or- 
dinary nest is usually a breeding place for 
these troublesome pests. 


siciesiaamiealiliides niin 

Chicken-Tight Wire Fence—The ordi- 
nary poultry fencing ‘© all right for fowls, 
but will not turn 
chickens until they 
reach the age of 
ten or more weeks. 
A simple device 
for making poul- 
try netting chick- 
en-tight is shown 
in the cut. Two 
or three laths are 
woven into the 
lower meshes, in 
the manner shown, 
making a barrier 
that small chick- 
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LATH AND WIRE FENCE. 


ens will not pass. 


Use the Odds and Ends—Nothing excels 
the scraps which accumulate on the table, 
including, as they generally do, vegetables, 
meat, etc. A farmer’s table yields in the 
course of a year a large amount of bones, 
which, when ground or chopped fine, pro- 
duce food far more valuable than grain 
for egg production. Marble dust is excel- 
lent, and pieces of marble can be reduced 
to powder by heating in a stove.—[A. C,. 
McPherson, Athens Co, Ohio. 





A Chance in the South—I would advise 
anyone who is just selecting a location for 
himself to start in some of the southern 
states for pure bred poultry. There is less 
there to compete with; the people do not 
seem to be so much given to scientific poul- 
try keeping, and I think there is an im- 
mense chance for people to get ahead in 
he business. The express rates on birds 
Sent to the southern states are quite heavy, 
amounting to almost as much as the bird 
itself, and for that reason northern growers 
cannot sell so much in the far west'or 
south.—[G. H. Pollard, Bristol Co, Mass. 





To Make Hens Sit when you want them, 
feed them high, and leave plenty of plaster 
eggs in nests by way of a hint, It is the 
early laying pullet that sits early.—[Burr 
Knapp, 





The debating society ig a grand institu- 
tion for the development of both young and 
old and there should be one at every school- 
house in the country. It would pay much 
better than dancing or card parties.—[P. 
H. Hartwell, Hunterdon Co, N J. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


He Ought to Know! 





MICHAEL K. BOYER, formerly of 


“A FEW HENS,” says: 
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‘‘Farm-Poultry,’’ now Editor of 


There are three requisites for success in the 


Poultry business—Good Stock, Comfortable Quarters and 


THE H-0O’S POULTRY FOOD. 


Ask A. F. HUNTER, SCHWAB BROS., / 
D. J. LAMIBERT, or any up-to-date breeder. 


‘They Ought to Know. 





The H-O COPIPANY. 


Send for Literature. 
Agents Wanted. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 











MITES AND LICE 


on your poultry? Paint * 
roosts with Lee’s Lice Killer. 
All done. Next morning look = 
and see allliceand mites lyi 
dead on roost boards. any ~~ 

rt finding them in piles a = 
half inch deep where each fowl 
roosted the night before.Seeing 
is believing. Same with hogs or 
sheep. Paint rubbing postsor , 
sprinkle floor of sleeping pen. 
All done. No more lice, mites 
or fleas. No handling, no Jabor. 
Cheap, only 75 cts. for a gallon 
can. Wantsome? No doubt an 
agent near you if not in your own 
town. If not, take an agency pence. Sample 
post paid 10 cts. Write for ful particulars and 
new 64-page book on “Insects” and diseases of 
poultry and stock. Our methods make easy the 
extermination of all kinds of insects and vermin. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha,Neb. or 68 Murray St.,New York 














Bone Cutters 


Green cut bone is essential 
to a balanced ration forcail fowls, 
young or old. The Webster & 
Hannum bone cutter has al- 
ways been the favorite with 
poultrymen. 

The new cutter-head is practically 
indestructible, absolutely self-regu- 
lating and self-feeding ; cuts meat and 
gristle as well as bone. Never clogs, 
Only award at World’s Fair, Chicago. 

Booklet all about hens and how to make them 
lay, free. Send your address. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box- 3g Syracuse, N.Y. 
















did last 


ON. T that you will >W an VE. and AR not do it. 
* Nothing like starting right. 


ae If you want to start right 
~ and stay right buy the . 


Reliable Incubator. 
‘ le so the veriest novice can’t fail 
4 withit. Light the lamp, the Reliable 
does the rest. We send a 294 
book for 10c in stamps that ‘tells all 
about it and the Reliable Pouliry Farm. 


BPLIABLE 1 INCB. rs BROODER CO. BoxB 1, Quincy, ll. 



















AM-—with the. 
ott, STEA self-regulating 


] y EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced lIst-class hatcher made, 


[0. AHL 
114 to 122 &. 6th Bt, Quincy, iil. 





# Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalog. § 











THEY HATCH MILLIONS 


of Chickens, Ducks, Turkeys 
and other fowls in every state 
and territory in the Union and fia 
in many foreign countries— i 


THE PRAIRIE STATE (= 
INCUBATORS. ; 


Used by the largest poultry 
breeders, duck and broiler farms 
every where. Have taken over 
200 first prizesin all kinds of competition. 
The easiest to handle, cheapest to operate. 
surest in results and most handsome and 
durable inconstruction, 168 p. catalog and supplement 


sn 


b 








FREE. Prairie State Incub2ter Co.. Homer ity. Pa. 













SHOWMAKE's POULTRY 
BOOK on 
and Almanac for 1899, 160 pages, 100 illuse 
trations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, Poul 
ouses, etc. How to raise Chickens successfully, their 
care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams with full 
descriptions of Poultry houses. All about Incus 
bators,Brooders and thoroughbred Fowls, with 
lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
C. SHOEMAKER, 


Box 862 Freeport, i 








bs unless after 80 days trial you want our in- 

cubators. All sizes from 50 eggs to 1000 

eggs. 10,000 sold annually. Our compart- 

ment Incubator and Pneumatic Regulator 
——y be seen to be appreciated. 50 eg 

ze $5.00. Send 4c. for No. 13 Catalegue, 

BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO.,Springfield,@e 











THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
| self-regulating. The simplest, most 
y reliable, and an t first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Circulars FREE. 

GEO. ERTEL CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


7 BONE CUTTERS 


reen bone 7 Ya hens 


canvent it; MAN S GRANITE CRYSTAL GR T prepares 
food so ANNs G RIT pre per- 


fei speed E. Betas erent i ana dese te ee 

















—Its pleasures 
and profits is 
the theme of 
es ~ any 


d handsome illustrated magazine @ 
‘Boe Culture. We send a free sample Pen x 
Book on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, 
to all who name this paper in writing. 


THE A. i. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 





MAKE HENS PAY! 


It tel want to pee a how others 
Catalogue and mee | Gude, It als 


GyeHERS, RS INGUEATOR 


B. ean Gee the faults of po 
evi a wie 
The Cyphers lncb. Co. Box $1, Wayland, NY. 


all about 












» @ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


prize winning 
shoe guide to ior, ig #”- ndar for 99 
price of eggs and stoc 
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Tux Nat’t Hen Incusator beats 
plan 3tol. 100-Egg Hatcher $2, Cheap in 
price but a mighty money maker. Send for cat'g 
telling how to get one free, Agents wanted. 
Natural Hen Incubator Co, 345, Columbus Neb 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 





New York Tobacco Well Sold. 

From the various reports from correspon- 
dents printed herewith, it would appear the 
°98 crop was quite satisfactory to the trade, 
as evidenced by the fact it is well bought 
up and at prices which generally give satis- 
faction. Our correspondents write as fol- 
lows: There remains about one-sixth of the 
Baldwinsville crop in the growers’ hands. 
Average price for good leaf was lic as- 
sorted, although 10c is about the average of 
the whole crop. The condition of the leaf 
is much better and finer than it has been 
in several years. The prospects are that 
there will be one-eighth more tobacco 
grown this season than last. Another re- 
port says: Two-thirds at least, perhaps 
three-fourths of the crop, is bought. 
Prices in one instance reached 19c assorted, 
in several 11 to 15c, others 3 to 9c in bdl, 
with average price for bdl 6 to 7c and av- 
erage assorted 9 to 10c. Leaf this year av- 
erages splendidly and there is prospect of 
slightly increased acreage.——Jordan to- 
bacco mostly bought. Nearly all was sold 
at 5 and 7c in bdl. Assorted ranged at 7 to 
10c. Much was wind-whipped. Acreage will 
be increased.——Prices at North Syracuse 
for 98 have ranged from 7c in bdl to 9 to 
12c assorted. The crop is unusually fine in 
quality. The acreage this year will be in- 
creased nearly one-third.——-At Marcellus, 
three-fourths of the ‘98 crop is bought at 
5 to 8c in bdl and 7 to lle assorted. About 
same acreage planted as last year. Where 
the tobacco is sold green at above 
prices it is a paying crop, to raise. 
—-—Navarino tobacco dabout all sold and 
nearly all of the bundle crops delivered. 
Prices range from 5 to 7c in bdl and 7 to 
10c assorted. Buyers are more particular 
about assorting than usual, making 7 and 
8 assortments and are inclined to find 
fault generally. The crop is a large growth, 
but cured close and does not open as good 
as expected; some complain of stem rot 
and others of pole burn. The crop was 
sound with few exceptions and went into 
the sheds in the best possible condition. 
There does not seem to be any increase of 
acreage talked of at present.——A West 
Monroe crop of ’98 sold for 12%c p lb, cased 
and assorted. Tobacco raising nearly given 
up. Van Buren leaf nearly all sold, 
about 10 per cent in growers’ hands. Quite 
an amount of contract tobacco was grown 
last year for 6c for domestic Havana and 
Mexican and 8c for Spanish. These goods 
were bundled. Wind whipped tobacco has 
brought from 4 to 5c in bdl and 6 to 7c as- 
sorted. That showing but little wind has 
brought from 8 to 9c assorted, while goods 
free from damage have brought 10 to 12c 
assorted. These prices are quite satisfac- 
tory to growers, as nearly all the tobacco 
shows more or less wind. About the same 
acreage will be grown this season. 

The North Hannibal ’98 crop all sold at 
6 to 8c in bdl. Yield about 1400 lbs p a. 
The condition of leaf was fairly good; 
quality rather heavy for wrappers. State 
Havana is the kind most generally raised. 
Several crops of Wilson’s seed leaf were 
raised. Mr Schoonmaker sold over $100 
worth from % a at 6%c p Ib in bdl. 
Wilson seems to. outyield, but sells 
1 to 2c under Havana _ crops. Pros- 
pects are for an increased acreage.—— 








PENNSYLVANIA—Buyers have been very 
active of late and choice seed leaf is begin- 
ning to get d#tarce in some sections, Prices 
hold out well as at first established,,around 
6 to 8 and 1 to 2c. Havana leaf has sold 
up to 13c, but common and inferior Havana 
is not even looked at by packers. 

IN OTHER SEcTIONS, buying,is kept up 
steadily, but in smaller volume in Wis and 
in New England, Stock in growers’ hands 
are so reduced many packers have left the 
road. Many neighborhoods are well clean- 
ed out of new and old leaf, 


~ 





TOBACCO—GRANGE 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 


Poughkeepsie sends vote of thanks for 
your published reports of grange work. 
We consider American Agriculturist as the 
grange paper of this section. Poughkeepsie 
grange is located in the town of Pough- 
keepsie has been organized since Nov, ’88. 
has 48 members and is a working grange. 
We do not have to be looked for to be 
found. Many of the new statutes propos- 
ed in our legislature this winter have re- 
ceived our attention. 

Schenectady Co Pomona held its quarterly 
meeting at Scotia and was well attended. 
Several reports were made of the state 
grange by Delegate Dorn, Deputy Becker 
and others. A resolution favoring biennial 
sessions of the legislature was passed as 
were two others, one urging the passage of 
a bill making it a penalty for buyers to 
exact more than the legal weight per bushel 
when purchasing grain and potatoes, the 
other indorsing the pending bill looking 
toward the reduction of the legal rate of in- 
terest from 6 to 5 per cent. Hon A. W. 
Litchard of Allegany Co spoke on The four 
corners in business. Mr Litchard said that 
his subject was inspired by once observing 
in a certain city a public square, on the 
four corners of which stood respectively, a 
school house, a city hall, a church and a 
saloon; thus he divided his subject into four 
heads, viz: Education, legislation, salva- 
tion and damnation. These he treated in 
the order given, and showed the influence 
each exerted upon individuals and society. 





A.Business Pomona. 


The March meeting of Jefferson Co Po- 
mona was held at Watertown, March 1, 
with nearly 300 attending. Delegate C. M. 
Overton gave a comprehensive report of 
the proceedings of the state grange. Sev- 
eral resolutions were introduced; one 
against exemption of savings bank deposits 
from taxation was tabled. Another pro- 
viding for the appointment of a legislative 
committee of three to be styled the central 
committee of Jefferson Co, the chairman 
of such committee to invite the masters of 
all subordinate granges to appoint a com- 
mittee of three from their respective 
granges to act in conjunction with his 
committee and advise in regard to what 
matters should receive the attention of the 
legislature and to arrange and forward the 
same to local members of the legislature, 
was adopted. Another carried unanimous- 
ly provided for a closer union between 
Pomona and _ subordinate granges, and 
recommended that each subordinate 
grange in the county send to every meet- 
ing,of the Pomona a delegate who shall re- 
port to his grange the proceedings of the 
Pomona, Another requesting local mem- 
bers of the legislature to use all lawful 
means to have the office of county clerk in 
this county made a salaried office at a sal- 
ary not to exceed $1500 with a deputy not 
to exceed $1000. There was quite a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the question, 
and good arguments were presented on 
both sides; resolution adopted. A _ resolu- 
tion asking local members of the legisla- 
ture to endeavor to secure the passage of 
the bill reducing the legal rate of interest 
in New York from 6 to 5 per cent was 
adopted. A resolution that the Pomona 
grange approve of the bill before the legis- 
lature providing for a uniform rate of 2c 
per mile on all railroads of the state was 
adopted unanimously. The people are in 
earnest about this matter and there will be 
no let-up until it is accomplished and the 
poor as well as the rich man can ride for 
2c per mile. Mrs French of Antwerp 
grange read a report of her observations 
at the state. grange given in rhyme and 
entitled A. woman’s view, which called 
forth hearty: applause. Watertown grange 
choir enlivened the day’s program with 
several fine selections. 





American 


Waltham 
W atch 


movements are to- 
day more perfect 
than ever and far 
cheaper. » This 
trade mark specially 
recommended— 

“« RIVERSIDE ’— 

will last a life 

‘time and is within 
the means of 


every one. 
\For sale by all retail jewelers. 











A RARE CHANCE 


FOR A SECURE and PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


For Sale a farm of 330 acres of Jand in first-class condition 
new buildings, newly fenced with post and rail fence, sit- 
uated within 6 miles of the line of the District of Colum- 
bia and within 10 miles of the heart of the ‘city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The reason for offering this property at a 
very iow ficure is that the lady who owns it has never 
had any experience in farming, and does not wish the 
care of suc. property, her husband having died very sud- 

something more than one year ago; before his 
no reasonable offer would have been entertained 
in fact the property was not for sale at any price, he had 
just got it up to an “ideal farm.” 

The farm is well situated for Fancy Stock raisinz, feed- 
tng stock for market, general farming, stock raising or 
da. purposes, well watered, has a new, commodious 
house of 12 rooms with baths, closets and gas and steam 
throughout, telephone connection with Washington pri- 
vate wire considerable of the way; dairy house with ice 
house and gristmill room in connection. Horse barn for 
12 head, sta! ling for 75 head uf cattle and shed room for 50 
more; one barn and two hay barns, granary, henhouses, 
hog house; orchard of young plum trees, two apple or- 
chards, a large number of choice young cherry trees, 
vineyard, flower gardens and other things found only on 
such * farm. ° 

Location as healthy as anywhere on the earth, water the 
pan J best, good roads. Besides fields for grazing and small 
gtain, there were cut and secured 250 tons of excetient hay, 

d 3455 bu. ear corn raised on the farm tn 1 

Besides the other advantages the owner has a standing 
offer of 80 cents per gallon (delivered in Washington) for 
all the cream that can be made on the farm. 

Without doubt this is one chance in a thousand for a 

entleman or more than one who wish to arrange for large 

ividends on a secure investment. Can give an unques- 
tioned title. It wonld cost but little to investigate this 
matter and satisfy anyone = money to invest that 


1s truly a rare chance. ress 
riRS, fi. fl. HODGEN, 
900 East Capital 8t., Washington, D. O, 





RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINES 


PUMP WATER BY WATER POWER. 
Put in Place of Rams. 
Deliver More Water. 
Never Stop. 
Your Money Back if 
You Want It. 
Send your conditions for 
catalogue and guszranteed 
estimates. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York 


agristic MONUMENTS 









WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes 
, Work delivered everywhere. 
ma, Write for full and free informa 

gtion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CoO., Cherry St« 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














Bowker Fertilizers. Enric 


Send to Bowker Fertilizer Co.. Boston. Mass., for free copy ‘‘ New Departure’ Catalogue. 


a Fart, 











Pe, 
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SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at m 


AMONG THE FARMEKS 


and levels. 
indestructible. 
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VERIZING HARROW, GLOD GRUSHER AND LEVELER 


gy For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
: Cast steel and wrought iron—therefore 
Cheapest viding harrow and best pul- 
verizer on earth. Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 
y expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


deliver freeon board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., Minneapolis,San Francisco and other points. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mifr., MILLINGTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 











NEW YORK. 








Burke, Franklin Co, March i4—Some 
farmers have not got their wood yet, ow- 
ing to lack of sleighing. Many farms are 
changing hands. Fred Mason has sold his 
nice little farm and is to move on to his 
Brother Frank’s farm and run the shop 
and farm. John Davenport is to leave the 
Looker place this spring. More moving is 
going on than for many years. Wood is 
searce and high. A few made some sugar 
during the last thaw. Potatoes sell at 45c 
per bu, ‘hams’ nicely cured and smoked at 
9c per Jb. Town meetings passed off quietly. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, March 14—The 
usual changes in farm tenants are taking 
place and moving is the order of the day. 
Ed Ward has taken possession of the farm 
bought by him of Frank Hovey. E. Mul- 
nane has rented E. Burgdorf’s farm, J. 
B. Sands has sold his dairy to J. F. Sands of 
Unadilla. 

Columbus, Chenango Co, March 14—A 
larger quantity of ice has been stored this 
winter than ever before. Wallace Simmons 
and Porter Barrows have each a new ice 
house. Farmers are interested in and talk- 
ing about the F S.M P A. Cows sell at 
auction-at $27.50 to 62.50 each. Hay is worth 
from 3 to 5 per ton. Charles Campbell has 
bought Charles McCall’s farm of 270 acres; 
consideration 4000. Miss Belle Dutton has 
bought Ira Phillips’s place; consideration 
$400. Warren Simmons has moved to C. E. 
Clark’s place and Sidney Hill to Fitch 
Bryan's place. 

Jackson, Washington Co, March 13—Po- 
tatoes were frosted in some cellars during 
the cold snap in Feb. At Greenwich, the 
price is $1.25 per bbl of 180 lbs. No apples 
in this vicinity. Some farmers have not 
hired any help, thinking it does not pay. 
More wood has been cut and marketed in 
this locality this winter than for a long 
time before. Cows are in demand and 
bring good prices at auction. Many wish 
to increase their herds and patronize the 
creameries either at Greenwich or Cam- 
bridge. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, March 13—Dr 
Donnelly of Ketchums Corners was elected 
supervisor by quite a large majority-over 
F. Neilson of Stillwater. Mr Brightman 
has bought the late George Neilson farm of 
115 acres for $3550. The price paid. for the 
J. Farnan farm of 70 acres was about $2800. 
William Dennison has sold. his Stillwater 
residence to Mrs Camel of Troy. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, March 14 
—Mr Van Norden has a fine 2%-year-old 
bull, a registered Jersey, that he bought in 
Ohio. He is a finely bred animal. Mr Van 
Norden expects his cows to arrive about 
April 1; he is having a galvanized iron 
tank put up in the carriage and horse 
barn. It will be high enough to ‘carry 
Water through the house and will also sup- 
Ply both barns. Arrangements have been 
made to carry water to troughs in front of 
the cows. Mr Van Norden has bought a 
fine team of work horses of Joseph’H. Ad- 
ams. New milch cows are in strong de- 
mand at good prices. Butter and eggs are 
low. Quite a number of people had pota- 
toes and apples frozen during the severe 
cold weather of last month. Apples and 
Potatoes are nearly all marketed. Pota- 
toes sell for 65 to 70c per bu and apples are 
high, bringing $3 to 6 per bbl. Dr Church- 
ill and family have moved to Poundridgé, 
Where Paul will work a farm that they 
have hired. John M. Lawrence has bought 
a fine team of bay horses of David Vail of 
North Salem. 







The Agricult 
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A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop or 
drill ali kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen maaure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 

— per acre. 


~~ 

















EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 


EASY To ge 
HANDLE. | 


THE 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drop$ 

seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 

50 to 450 Ibs. of fertilizer per acre. They are strung’ 

ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COn 
Box 120: Chicopee Falis, Mass. 





ARE RIGHT 
AND THEN 
€0 AHEAD’ 


was the remark ofa 
famous general, and 


4 it applies to us. 
“ We have the 

\ right thing 

at the 


right price 
and are going ahead 
with it. 


oe 
Lamb Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich: 


“BE SURE YOU 
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“HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL,” ete, 


There’s no winter ef discontent known to the 
Page, but only perpetuil spring-time. That’s why 
it **comes out right in the spring.’’ Notice it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








THE STRONGEST FENCE MADE! 
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DO YOU THAT KIND? 


It don’t cost any more than the weaker ones. We 
sell it to the farmer at wholesale and save him 
the Dealer’s Profit. It's a big item to you. 
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Makes the Lawn Beautiful 
and adds to the attractiveness and value 


ofthe home. It’s strong and durable; 
keeps out orery thing bas the sunshine. 




















































































































equaled for School Lawns, Church 
closures, _—_ Cemeteries, 
Lots, ete. Catalogue FREE, 
HIARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 50, Ellwood . Pa. 
Or Room 10, 309 Broadway, New York City. 
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fg CanYouD rive aNail? 


Anybody Shes can drive o nal of 
a hammer can build 
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No. i F tence ine and have a bet- 
Hard i ter, handsomer fence in the end. Look 
Steel Ba atthecut. “That stay will ae = 


twisting, streining or 
secret is in the lock which absolutely holds stay. 
TT WANT AG STi thes good wire Wess —— 
ENTS: im every locality. 'e give exciu- 
= territory to right men. Write for terms and terri- 


ts make . Sample and catalogue free 
PENCE CO., ii S. Howard St., Baltimore, Mas 








Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Il, 





For Foatier. half cost of 
Netting. Also farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
aid. talogue free. 
K. L. SHELLA BERGE 


, 63 F. St.. Atlanta, Ga, 












Write us a postal card for free Catalogue. 
COILED SPRING FENC ° | 
Boxit, inchester, indiana, U. &. A, 








LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 
88Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


Send for catalogue of machine for 
fastening pickets or wire stays of 
any kind 


A Wt \ ley 4 
o WS : 
to any old fence or building new fence. 
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East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, March 13— 
Farm wages remain same as last year. 
Some farms are~changing tenants. Mrs 
Roe has engaged Olander Sprague as 
farmer in place of Frank Brown, who will 
move to Pawling. Mr Brown has lived in 
this vicinity a number of years. William 
Hickman has leased of Storm Emans the 
farm known as the Isaac N. Knapp farm. 
Du Bois Van Wyck has bought the farm of 
the late Robert Johnson; consideration 
$7000. Charles Barret has bought the James 
Ogden farm for $6000. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, March 13— 
Water very high. Snow nearly all gone. 
Wood piles are being worked up. Farm 
hands are getting from $18 to 22 per month, 
Charles Campney works O, J. Mason’s farm. 
Jerry Dempsey is repairing his barns. Very 
much old hay to summer over. Butter is 
lew for this time of year. Veal is 6c 1 w. 
Mr Acoun ships his cream to Troy this 
season. Patrick Sullivan will carry his 
milk to the separating station. There has 
been a fair amount of business done in town 
considering the short sleighing season. 

Fewett, Greene Co, March 14—Most farm- 
ers have tapped their maples. Stock is look- 
ing weil and is very high. Horses are ‘in 
good demand with fair prices. Pigs dre 
searce. Oxen are very scarce; at an esti- 
mate there are not more than six pairs in 
town. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, March 13—S. 
N. Hill of Braman’s Corners, general agent 
for American Agriculturist,, was a caller in 
this town recently. We wish him success 
ana trust he will receive a large numberof 
subscribers throughout the county. Pros- 
pects are very favorable for a good maple 
sugar season. On account of the cold not 
much sap has been obtained yet. New 
syrup brings 75c to $1 per gal and sugar.12 
to 15e per lb. During the recent cold wave 
frost entered nearly all cellars and a large 
amount of canned fruit and vegetables was 
spoiled. Potatoes bring 80c per bu, and are 
going higher. 

Pleasant Plains, Dutchess Co, March 14— 


A meeting was to have been held in Bur- 
ger’s hall recently for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a grange, but owing to the in- 
clemency of the night the speakers did not 
appear. As there has been a farmers’ alli- 
ance just below here and one a little north 
of here and both have been total failures, 
the. farmers of this place are doubtful of 
the grange. 

Keeps Improving—Deacon C. T. Wright, 
owner of one of the largest and best farms 
in the town of Kingsbury, a description. of 
which appeared in American Agriculturist 
of Dec 6, 1896, last fall completed a water 
system for his stock and house th™*t he is 
justly proud of. The water is tb “ought 
from a pond 150 rods from the house and 
furnishes water for 8 to 10 horses and from 
50 to 69 cattle besides his house in which 
he has installed a hot water boiler, bath 
reom, etc. The pond was made by putting 
a dam across a brook and furnishes an 
abundance of water of the best, also ice 
for himself and neighbors. The water is 
taken in 1-in pipe buried 3 ft under ground 
under wood, creek and under Hudson River 
raflroad at a cost of less than $30. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, March 13—Stock 
is looking fine. Frost penetrated many cel- 
lars during the cold weather last month. 
Cows are not as high in proportion as they 
were last fall. Some of the farmers filled 
their ice houses with ice 18 inches thick. 
Hay has not changed in price; it is worth 
$3 to 5 per ton. March came in like a lamb. 
Hired men will get $12 to 15 per month. 
A few are holding their hay for $8 per 
ton. Hens’ combs were badly frozen during 
last month. A few farmers have about de- 
cided to tap their sugar maples so as to 
tave buying sugar. 

Carroll, Cambria Co, March 13—Farmers 
are not doing much outside work on ac- 
count of the bad weather. The cold wave 
froze a great many potatoes. Old residents 
say it was the coldest weather in 50 years. 
A severe ice storm Feb 26 did much dam- 
age to fruit trees and soft-wood shade trees. 
For fertilizers farmers here use the manure 
made on farm and bone dust. For fall 





wheat they plow down the aftermath of the 
3 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


little red clover, which is as good as manure 
or bone dust. , 

Lancaster Co—Blossom buds on fruit trees 
do not seem to have suffered seriously from 
the recent low temperatures. This is es- 
pecially true where orchards were protected 
by belts of timber. Apple trees are not in- 
jured in any way, so far as J have examin- 
ed.—[W. P. Britton. 


CANADA. 





Dominion News—Toronto’s new public ° 


market will occupy the site of the old 
city hall. Provisions of all kinds will be 
sold. The street railroad will make a ter- 
minus here ard bring in farm produce 
from the surrounding towns. It is asserted 
that the electric roads will transport most 
of the produce sent from anywhere near 
the city.——The government of British Co- 
lumbia declines to annul its recent anti- 
Japanese legislation.— Canadian trade has 
increased $11,000,000 in seven months. The 


gain is wholly imports. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, March 14—Roads 


are very deep in mud, caused by excessive- 
ly rainy weather. There are some sales of 
stock ‘and implements, but not as many as 
usual. Hogs at public auction are selling 
very low for this season of the year. Win- 
ter grain is looking well because of its be- 
ing sheltered by the.snow. The macadam 
road from Pennington to Trenton will be 
begun as soon as roads have settled. : 


MARYLAND, 


Dutch Colonists Coming—Thé bureau of 
immigration has received information from 
its secretary, now in Holland, that large 
hodies of colonists are forming there to set- 
tle in Maryland. They are going to estab- 
lish cocoa manufactories here. They will 
send with the secretary a representation 
of- farmers to select a large tract of land 
for. colonization. They possess means to 
buy outright and will be in Maryland this 
year. The prominent capitalists of Amster- 
dam propose to establish a Dutch cocoa fac- 
tory in the state. The influence of Dr Kuy- 
per, whose visit here has been noted, has 
resulted in sending a delegation represent- 
ing at least 100 families with a joint capital 
of $200,000 to make preliminary arrange- 
ments for a well-organized scheme of em- 
igration. 


Game and Songsters Suffered—From the 


cportsmen of Dorchester Co information 
trom actual survey of the partridge covers 
shows game still living, especially in the 
thick pine covers. Probably one-half suc- 
cumbed to cold and hunger. Entire coveys 
have in some sections been found dead, but 
from 10 to 15 in others have been found 
alive. Meadow larks, bluebirds and black 
birds suffered heavily during the blizzard, 
in some sections being almost exterminated. 
The sportsmen of Prince George Co have 
made arrangements to liberate partridges 
in various sections of the county. Some 
have already been set free, but the recent 
repetition of the famous blizzard. has in- 
duced the society to postpone liberating 
them for several weeks. Throughout’ the 
grain sections of Maryland many farmers 
fed birds with waste grain. The game 
wardens of Talbott Co have saved several 
small coveys of partridges and several hun- 
dred stock birds will be distributed. Many 
dead rabbits have been found in the coun- 
ty. In Montgomery Co a large sum has 
been raised for restocking the county with 
partridges. The Hunt club of Montgomery 
successfully accomplished this several 
years ago. As the Georgia law prohibits 
the exportation of birds after March 8, 
clubs not yet supplied will try the western 
markets, as these birds are hardy and ac- 
customed to blizzards. 


Peach Crop a Failure—Replies from the 
most prominent peach growers in every 
section of Maryland to the inquiries of the 
state entomologist show that the entire 
peach crop has been destroyed by freezing. 
Buds from the Blue Ridge and Tide- 
water sections have been examined and all 
found dead. In the Blue Ridge sectien hun- 
dreds of acres, lately planted, were just 
coming into bearing for the first time, and 
the loss will be heavily felt. The success 
which has attended peach growing in that 
section for several years past had induced 
extensive plantings. There is a lingering 














hope on the eastern shore that 10-per cent 
of the crop may be realized though the 
examinations of the buds hardly warrant 
the hope. Plums of the Japan varieties have 
aiso been seriously injured, but native 
piums seem uninjured. In the upper moun- 
tain region Kieffer pears are all reported 
killed, while in the Tidewater section per- 
haps one-half may still live. Raspberries 
were badly frozen in some sections, while 
apples, cherries and strawberries have been 
reported safe from all sections. Evan Rice, 
near Cumberland, reports all of his 500 trees 
in his orhard dead from frost. Austin D. 
Twigg of Twiggton, Allegany Co, reports 
his orchard of 500 trees also killed.—[J. D, 
Warfield. 


LONG ISLAND. : 





Woodbury, Nassau Co, March 13—Since 
the Greater New York bill took effect a 
new county has been formed, comprising 
the towns of Oyster Bay, North Hempstead 
and a portion of Hempstead not included in 
Greater New York. Hence Woodbury isin 
Nassau county, the new county, instead of 
Queens, as formerly. It cost the town of 
Oyster Bay over $4500 to remove the snow 
from the highways during the winter. The 
last cold wave resulted in a loss of many 
potatoes to farmers; few escaped having 
some frosted. Hudson & Wells have been 
in town offering ic per lb. F. B. Whitser 
has also been buying up potatoes and ship- 
ping to the city. It is safe to say that 
much new seed will be bought for planting 
and a large acreage put in the coming 
year. More creameries may be organized 
soon. Cows are selling at $50. 


Protecting the Rights of Farmers. 


H. E. VAN DEMAN, VIRGINIA. 





A move is on foot in the N Y legislature 
to have the rights of the farmer protected 
from the encroachments of hunters. Such 
a law should be in force in every state. It 
is now the opportunity of those who own 
and live on farms in New York to Vigor- 
ously support this bill and do all in their 
power to have it pass and become a law. 
I know the hunters from the towns will 
fight it. Not all the sportsmen are bad and 
unfair men by any means, but some of 
them are, and they may be depended upon 
to work in every way to defeat the meas- 
ure. They want to be upheld by ‘the law 
(as is now the case) in going at will through 
orchards, vineyards, pastures and grain 








ftSTED BY THE MILK PAI: 


QUA kK Ar 


is made entirely of grain— 
ergy of oats—com- 

ined in scientific propor- 
tions. It is complete for 
the production of milk and 
the proper maintenance of 
the animal. 


PROFIT. 
It may be combined with 
great profit with all forms 
of home-grown feed. 

Sold only in sealed and branded sacks. 


+s MODERN DAIRY FEEDING ”” 


An invaluable book containing scientifically 
proportioned rations, including every form 
of roughage and every variety of feed. Sent 
postpaid on request. Address Science Dept., 


The American Cereal Co. 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, If. 





SCIENTIFIC ADVICE ON FEEDING 








THE HOME MENDER. 

For farmers and mechan- 
ics. Anvil, Vise, Drill, 
Cut-off, Pipe Clamp, Drill 
Bit, six tools in one. 
oo Dealers ask $6.00; we sell 
direct. our price €2.75. Jaws open 9 in. Heavy 
enough for all purposes. Money back if not pleased. 
Bloomfield Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, Ind. 






































































‘fields hunting game without the permis- 
sion of the owner or occupant of the land. 
They want to shoot among the stock, scar- 
ing it or maybe injuring it, scarring trees 
if they happen to be in their way, and I 
have known persons to be accidentally hurt 
by such hunters. 

It is also highly important hat the occu- 
pant of the land should be able to kill rab- 
bits, if not other game upon his own prem- 
ises. This he is forbidden to do by the 
present law except under certain restric- 
tions. The rabbit is a nuisance to the farm- 
er, and in some cases a most costly one. I 
lost more than $2000 orth of fruit trees by 
rabbits on my farm in Kansas many years 
ago. The record of the past winter of deep 
snows will be strongly against the rabbits. 
They should be killed by the occupant of 
the land whenever he choosas to do it. One 
important provision in any such law _ as is 
proposed is, that the trespasser shall be 
obliged to pay a fine to the occupant of the 
premises invaded, and that he be jailed in 
default of same. The main difficulty usu- 
ally lies in the fact that ttese so-called 
sportsmen are often irresponsible and the 
complainant is unable to secure any dam- 
ages from him, and he is let go free be- 
eause of his utter worthlessness. A term 
in jail, especially if he has to work mean- 
while, would cause h:m to do some thinking 
after he commits the trespass if not before. 
Gov Roosevelt is an ardent spertsman, as 
I know by the tales he has told me in his 
own office in Washington; and is a-fair- 
minded man who is anxious to do the 
farmer, fruit grower and everyone else full 
justice. He will never ‘veto a fair law. 
Everyone who desires the enactment’ of 
such a law should at once wiite to his rep- 
résentative at Albany urging him to sup- 
port it, Rs >. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Some [ilk Questions Answered. 








“TIT have been actively interested in form- 
ing a local section of the FS M P A at Big 
Flats. We have forwarded 34 powers of 
attorney. This is a regular shipping sta- 
tion for milk going to N. Y and our sec- 
tion controls over 400 cows. American Ag- 
riculturist first interested us in the wérk of 
the FS MP A,” writes H. M. Fox of Horse- 
heads, Chemung Co, N Y, at the same time 
inclosing a clipping from a local paper, the 
Horseheads Reporter, which raises ques- 
tions as to the advisability of the work re- 
cently undertaken. In response to the crit- 
icisms in the paper indicated, Secretary 
Coon has forwarded an answer, going into 
considerable ‘detail- and pointing out the 
weakness of the arguments advanced... We 
print -herewith-as much of Secretary Coon’s 
reply as our: limited space will permit: 

The F S M P,A does not buy the milk— 
it sels,. It is an organization of milk pro- 
ducers for the purpose of effecting.a sale 
of their products at better. prices and thus 
retain for themselves a part at least of the 
profit which has herétofore been going to 
someone else... This association does not 
contract for milk. It brings the farmers 
into close association and places the sale 
of their product under the control’of a 
central authority with proper legal power 
to dispose of-it to the best possible ad- 
vantage. This central association has al- 
ready received. and accepted a proposition 
to buy the milk thus pooled at prices 244c 
p qt average, which is an immense gain 
for the producers, and the advantage does 
not stop there, for when the farmers are 
prosperous every other class feels the ef- 
fect. No milk has been shipped yet, be- 
cause the contract is not fully completed 
and the buyer is to have several days after 
contracts are signed before milk is taken, 
hence no one need expect this arrangement 
to become operative before-April. It is all 
right to admonish the farmers not to “jump 
out of the frying pan into the fire,” for they 
sometimes do foolish things, but this critic 
may be interested in knowing that when 
the sale of this milk is finally made the 
buyer will have given the representatives 
of the F- S°M P ‘A’@’ bond ‘in*-such‘ sum 
as may be deemed necessary to guarantee 
the full performance of their obligations. 
Payment is to be made monthly the same 
as under the old creamery and mijk' station 
regime with its absolute certainty assured 
by this bond and the power of a gigantic 
organization whose purpose is to foster and 
protect the interests of its members. These 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


are sure of their pay for the full period of 
the contract. All producers sign for length 
of time contract is made, no longer.—[H. T. 
Coon, Sec’y FS MPA, 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, still more liberal receipts 
are reported. There are no new features 
in the market, exchange price 2%c p at, 
surplus price $1 25 p can of 40 ats. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Mar 13 were as follows: 





Fluid Con 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& WestRR, 30,723 = 936 481 
N Y Central. 18,228 266 261 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,311 1,107 ~ 
West Shore, 14,658 391 419 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,288 179 83 
N Y & Putnam. 3.101 -~ 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 =_ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 
Long Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,962 42 — 
Other sources, 4.650 _~ — 
Total receipts, 169,894 3,516 1,319 
Daily av this week, 24,570 502 188 
Daily av last week, 24,136 492 193 
Cor week last year, 22,871 584 186 


Brother patrons of the F S M P A, take 
courage, hold fast, the prize is worth run- 
ning for and it is not far distant either. I 
am told powers of - attérneys have been 
signed representing 18,000 to 19,000 cans 
of milk daily. This‘is the only way we can 
ever accomplish anything. Just think of 
every local section sending to N Y their 
president and*secretary to contract or make 
a deal for their milk, as suggested by Mr 
Loomis’s recent letter. Just see what a 
large number of farmers there would be at 
N Y to represent these local sections. It 
would be only a laughing stock for the N Y 
milk exchange; and an eternal and hopeless 
case for the farmers. Do not be led astray, 
but stand by our executive corhimittee, even 
if we get but 1%c and 2%c for our milk 
It is nearly double what we are getting 
now.—[Truman Dunn, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 

The Deansboro (Oneida Co, N Y) branch 
of the F S M P A was organized with 43 
members, which pledged some 500 cows. 
The interest taken by American Agricul- 
turist seems to be fully appreciated by all 
the farmers in this section. All look to this 
association as the best movement ever 
started for the interest of the farmer. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, there are scarcely any 
new features. in. the .market, a _ general 
quietude pervading the whole situation. 
Brewers continue to purchase only in a 
hand-to-mouth way, buying little, if any, 
in excess of actual immediate wants. The 
lethargy. of the market makes it difficult 
to define its position accurately, yet hops 
may be considered strong, with supplies 
short and being gradually reduced. - For- 
eign markets are reported firm, and export 
trade continues moderately. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 





N_Y state crop of 1898, choice 19 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@20 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 

Week. Cor Since Same 
ending -week Septl time 
Mar7 lastyr ‘98 Jlastyr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 2,038 2,321 131,644 112,225 
Exports to Europe, 2, 1,947 90,545 83,298 
Imports from Europe, 138 = 111 1,713 4,855 


Foreign business in hops was compara- 
tively Ighter January of this year than 
the same month a year ago. Total exports 
for the month were 3,214,833 lbs in 1899, 
5,371,545 Ibs in 1898. Imports for Jan, ’99, 
were 245,039 Ibs, compared with 333,246 lbs 
a year ago. 


Poultry 
Raisers 








‘Having stock for sale. will find the Farmers’ Exchange 
ofitable place fer making the ° 


column<in-this paper a 
same kniown.~ A small ertisement costing about $1.00 
a week is sure to bring in many times that amount. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertisnig. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


SEED POTATOES—Sir Walter Raleigh, Uncle Sam, Early 
Thoroughbred, Early Harvest, Carman No. 1, Bovee, Country 
Gentleman, New Queen, Great Divide and forty more of the new 
and best standard varieties, pure and true to name, direct from the 
grower in Northwestern New York. Carman No. 3, $2.00 per bbl. 
pena for ot free catalogue before purchasing. M. F. WEBSTER, 
ishers, N. Y. 











REES, 5 TO7 FT —Collection best varieties. Total 38. $3.50. 

Freight paid. To close out stock. 7 Pears, 7 Plums, 3 Cherries, 
4 Peaches, Quinces. 8 Currants. 4 Gooseberries, 3 Grapevines. 
G.C. STONE'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Daneville, N. Y. 
80 p. catalog. 


230 BUSHELS Improvod Red Kidneys, which outyiclded 
_ Medium bean last rear, at $2.00 per bu. in 5 bu. lots or 
GRANVILLE GOF?, Bristol Center, N. Y 


cens NO, 3 Seed Potatoes. Best market variety, heaviest 
yielder. Pure, first-class seed. Price, 75c per bu., sacks free. 
C. J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N. Y. 


IGH GRADE NURSERY 8TUCK. Low prices. Catalogue 
free. Est’d °65. B4-U buy address CHAUTAUQUA 
NURSERY CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


EZRA Hybridized Sweet Corn, 20¢ qt. Add Postage. Pure 
Unfermented Grape Juice, $3.00 doz. J. G. ENTREKIN, 


Vineland, N. J. 
999 99 STRAWBERRY Plants. Send for a list. 
- WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS. Sixty varieties. $1 per 1,000 up. 
Catalogue free. A.J. McMATH, Onley, Va. 


B= SEED POTATOES—Catalogue describing 70 varieties, 
free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N. Y. 


pawasce Strawberry Plants,cheap. None better at any price. 
WM. PERRY, Coo! Spring, Del. 


POULTRY. 


'@R SALE By Homestead Poultry Yards, WM. 8. CRAFT, 

Proprictor, Port Chester, N. Y., 10 W. Wyandotte Cockerels, 

3 Boudans, 5 B: P. Rocks, 12 L. Brahmas. 1 Andalusian, 1 R. I. 

Red. Price, from $1.00 to $2.00 each if taken at once.. Eggs from 

any variety (exeepse Houdans and R. I. Reds, which are $1.50 
for 15), $1.00 for 15. ‘ 


}GGS—$1.00 per fifteen, $4.00 hundred; Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Li Brahmas, Pekin Ducks, Kankin Sfrain. Collie 
Pup wanted in exchange for eggs, W. W. BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 


Of) EGGS. ¢1, from Thoroughbred Rose-comb White and 
-_ Single-comb Brown orns; also Biack Minorcar, 
greatest layers. E. JONES, No: Hartland, Vermont. 





more. 



































ag‘ FOR HATCHING—Buff Leghorns, Buff and Barred 
* P) ~~; 7. or One dollar for fifteen. 8. E. CUMMINS, 
nnandale, N. J. 


NCUBATOR CHICKENS. Brown Leghorns; Chickena $10 
100; eggs, $1 per 18. EUGENE LA MUNION, Solsvilie, N. Y. 


HITE and Barred Rocks, best strains. Eggs 15, $1.00, 90 
W ois CD RUTHERFORD, beceevine Oo oo 


WLS and Eggs, nine varieties. 
DAIRY & POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N. J. 











free. MODEL 





Boy Plymouth Rocks, stock and eggs for sale. Circulars free. 
JAMES CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y. 


EKIN DUCKS. Indian Games, Fowls, Eggs. CLEVELAN 
POULTRY Co., Piattsburg, N. ¥. ps - 


Se>, for my Catalogue. 6 Leading Varieties fine Poultry. C. 
B. HUFF, Delaware, N. J. 











FARM MACHINERY. 


FENCE Machine makes fence of coiled spring wire, 10 to 
20 cts. rd. Agents wanted. Circulars free. 7H WALKER, 
Plain City, Ohio. 


ELEPHONES—Two to 
Everything electrical. 
Jersey. 


YOOLEY Creamer and Huber Grain Separator in good repair, 
CO"cheap. BOX 38, Randolph, 0. - — 


RoR Improved Potato Planter, new. 
MITCHELL, Paterson, N. J. 





ight dollars, comp.ete. guaranteed. 
AVID HOPPE Mahwah, New 








WARREN B. 





TEAM and Gasoline Engin 1 to 30 ho: lowest prices. 
BUTTS, Trestle, N. Y. = ad P 


REAM SEPARATOR Cheap, hand or power. H. H. LYON, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


(ugICE REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE. All agen. 
ammo ronze rkeys, Pek ucks: eggs. 
L. D. STOWELL, Black Creek, N. Y. ’ = 


R SALE—Thoroughbred brown Swiss bull, two years old. 
F ears, and thoroughbred calves. ROBERT “YOUNG, 
ushan, . . 














HELP WANTED. 


GENTS Ap rae Tous or old, to handle our Souvenir 

Spoons, representing our lost Battleship Maine. Send us l0c 

for samples. and particulars. PICTOU SUUVENIR, P. O. Box 157, 
way. N. J. 





ELP WANTED—Energetic men to sell Lubricating Oils and 
Grease. Address CENTRAL REFINING CO., Cleveland, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


V ANTED—By women, each with an infant or young child, 
situations in the country (general housework. plain cook- 
ing, etc.). Small wages expected. Apply STATE CHARITIES 
AID ASSOCIATION, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 
Ww ANTED—5000 farmers to use Lane’s Cholera Proof Poultry 
ar 


nd Hog Powder. Sold on a F met ane | arantee. Six 
Packages. $1.00. Address M. F. LANE, Newton 








amilton, Pa. 





Pointe on_field seed- 


1LO—How to build, operate and repair. 
S ERICGAN SILO, SEED AND 


ing and stock feeding. Write AM 
FEED CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Be yt Farmers invent. Inventors consult STANTON 
WEAVER, Patent Attorney, Washington. 


AW FURS WANTED. Send for price list. F. 8. PALMA- 
TIER, Leeds, N. Y. 


Foe SALE—Low-~down Milk Wagon. F. L. GREENE, Welic- 
boro, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PiivES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO, 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago ..... wee h *-68%—/1.02 3444) .294,| .2644] .26 
New York ...... B1Yg/1.044,) 4229) .36 33%e) 31Y%, 
BUGGOM. . cccccess A3%e] .39 374g) 3d4q 
DOORS 20 ccccccce 7 71% 97 34 | 31%) 28 | 28 
St Louis........ THe} .98 33 .27 -28 27 
Minneapolis ... “66% 96 30 .28 27 26 
London ......... BT 1.15 AT%) 4544) — ad 








PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

















No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May:.......|. 69% 304% 265% 
J July... esecess A) a 355% — 





Ac Chicago, the wheat market has lack- 
ed adequate support much of the time for 
a week or two. In fact, more or less dis- 
position has been evinced to sell out spec- 
ulative holdings previousiy purchased. The 
temper of operators was generally 
bearish, and not until a break of several 
cents had taken place with May around 
69¢ p bu and July 68c was there much show 
of favorable reaction, The bears were 
temporarily in control, and made the most 
of every bit of. news they could muster. 
They were disposed to minimize crop dam- 
age reports, claiming these exaggerated; 
they made light of drouth conditions in Cal; 
they pointed to the general weakness dis- 
played in foreign markets. The govern- 
ment crop report of farm reserves was 
given a bearish interpretation. The amount 
of wheat on ocean passage to western Eu- 
rope is large and in a single week showed 
an increase of nearly 5,000,000 bu. This is 
made up in great part of American wheat, 
permitting English and continental buyers 
to pursue an attitude of independence to- 


ward further purchases. Reports from 
Argentina are conflicting, some of these 
claiming the harvested grain has been 


badly damaged by reason of rains. 

While the bear element has thus been 
aggressive, those friendly to wheat have 
awaited new motives, offering indifferent 
support. At bottom figures fair buying took 
piace and the market is in a somewhat sen- 
sitive condition. Any positive news looking 
toward higher prices might easily force an 
advance. The visible supply is a little less 
than a year ago and not at all burdensome. 
Exports continue liberal in the aggregate, 
but this has become an old story. Millers 
and dealers have bought both winter and 
spring wheat rather freely, particularly 
at every show of weakness. Flour trade is 
generally quiet. In well posted circles the 
belief prevails that Europe will want liberal 
quantities of our wheat and flour, but will 
only buy it as required, so long as speculat- 
ors here act bearishly. 

Corn has shown relatively rather more 
strength than wheat, yet support not of 
such a character as to get the market out 
of the rut. Receipts from the country are 
not burdensome, and there is a good de- 
mand on both home and foreign account, 
with liberal export clearances every day. 
May corn has remained close to 35¢ p 
bu, July a fraction premium, No 2 in store 
344% @35c. 

In the absence of special incentive, the 
oats market has followed other cereals, 
lacking animation. A positive decline took 
place to the basis of 26c p bu for May de- 
livery, July 24%c, No 2 cash. around 
27c, choice lots of white oats by sample 28 
@30c. A good cash demand is noted, with 
only moderate offerings from interior sec- 
tions. 

Less than the recent strength in barley, 
prices in some instances 2@3c lower. The 
demand has fallen off with maltsters rath- 
er indifferent. It is worthy of note that 
desirable lots can be readily placed at prices 
not much changed from those ruling for 
some time. Common feed barley 39@4ic 
p bu, ordinary to choice malting 44@50c. 


At New York, the wheat market held 
fairly steady until the close of last week, 
when the government crop. report was 
given a bearish interpretation here in the 
east as well as in the west. Prices sagged 
sharply to the basis of about 80c p bu for 
contract grade, March delivery. Flour 
neglected and weak, rye flour lower at $3 25 
@2 60 p bbl, buckwheat flour scarce and 
dull oat 2 20@2 30 p 100 Ibs. Corn _ sold off 
1@2c to the basis of 42%4c p bu for No 2 in 
a wholesale way. Oats easy at 33144@34c p 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


bu for No 2 mixed; choice and fancy white 
and clipped 35@39c. 

Farm Reserves of Grain, according to the 
&cvernment report made public March 10, 
included 198,000,000 bu wheat. or 29.3 per 
cent of last year’s (gov’t est) crop; also 
800.000,000 bu corn, or 41.6 per cent of last 
years’s crop. American Agriculturist’s es- 
timates, printed in last week’s paper, were 
as follows: Wheat 204,000,000 bu, or 29.1 per 
cent of '98 crop, and corn 711,000,000 bu, or 
38.9 per cent of crop. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Cattle Hogs | Sheep 

1899} 1898) ews eet 1899| 1898 
Chicago, s 100 lbs . - | $5.9 ro $5.60 $3.95 $4 | as $4.5 50| $4. $4.75 
New York ...........] 5.75] 5.50! 4.15] 4.35) .75| 5.00 
Cr 6.00 5.60} 4.05) 4.15) 4.75) 4.90 
Kansas City ......... 5.60) 5.35) 3. 80) by 00) 4.25) 4.50 
cy) re 5.65| 5.10) 4.05) 4.20! 4.75) 5.00 








At Chicago, the cattle market exhibits a 
fair degree of firmness and activity, al- 
tbcugh prices are perhaps not quite as 
high as a few weeks ago. The continued 
shortage in the receipts, one week with 
another, is causing some comment. Dur- 
ing the first eight or nine weeks of the 
present year receipts were less by 60,000 
head than in ’98, and average quality not 
the best. Should this deficiency continue 
it would prove an argument for higher 
prices. But up to the present time offer- 
ings appear ample for ordinary require- 
ments on both domestic and export ac- 
count. While the market is in a healthy 
condition as a whole, particular activity 
is lacking. 


Fancy beef steers, $5 &@5 90 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 15@ 400 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 210@ 325 
1450 Lbs. 500@5 50 Feeders, 3 50@ 475 


Com to fair. 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 409 to 850 lbs, 3 25@ 4 00 


Ibs, 400@465 Calves. 300 Ibs up. 275@ 500 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 450@ 7 25 

heifers, 425@4 75 Milch cows. each, 25 WOK@50 | 0 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@4 00 

Recent slight advance in the hog market 
fairly well maintained. Packers’ rather 


bearish, but receipts only moderate and 
some aid secured from a good shipping de- 
mand on eastern account, Transactions 
largely at $3 65@3 90, although fair num- 
bers have crossed the scales at a little bet- 
ter than the dutside point. It is the time of 
year to expect irregular shipments from 
the country, owing to bad roads. 

Heavy grades of sheep and lambs have 
not sold as well as well finished, light and 
medium weights. As a whole the market 
is active with some improvement in the 
recent past. All desirable lots meet with 
ready disposition and there is a liberal de- 
mand from dressed meat concerns and 
shippers. Fair to choice native $4@4 50, 
yearlings 4 25@4 75, poor to best lambs 4@ 
5 10. 

At Pittsburg. cattle receipts Monday of 
this week 60 cars, market substantially 
steady as last quoted in our columns. Hog 
market fairly active, Monday’s supply 30 
double decks. Heavy droves $3 95@4, 
choice medium weights 4@4 05, yorkers 3 90 
@3 95. Light supply of sheep and lambs; 
sheep strong at 4 50@4 75 for good to extra, 
lambs higher at 4@5 60. Veal calves quot- 
able at 6@7 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade opening rather 


slow Monday of this week when 125 cars 
came forward. Prices without important 
change, transactions on the basis of $4 50@ 
5 60 for shipping steers and 4@4 50 for 
stockers and feeders. Veal calves 6 50@7. 
Hog market generally steady, Monday’s 
supply 100 double decks, all around demand 
fairly satisfactory. Medium and heavy 
4@4 05, pigs 3 90, yorkers 3 95. A strong 
sheep market at the opening of this week 
when 60 double decks came forward. Good 
to choice muttons 4 50@4 90, lambs 5 35 
@5 45. 

At New York, cattle moderately active 
and nearly steady, good to choice beeves 
firm in tone. Ordinary to extra steers $4 50 
@5 75 p 100 lbs, fat oxen 4 75@4 90, dry cows 
and bulls 2 50@4 25. Veal calves active 
with best lots strong at 7@7 75, poor to 
common 4@6. Hogs quotably steady at 4@ 
425 for common to prime. Sheep in fair 


request and without important change, 
common lambs fractionally lower. Or- 
dinary to prime sheep 3 75@4 75, lambs 


5@6 25. 
Duroc Entries to Close—Breeders of Du- 
roc Jerseys should not forget that entries 








for Vol V of the National Record must be 


in before April 15. Sec R. J. Evans urges 
that they be forwarded at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to facilitate the competition 
of the work. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the evidences of general im- 
provement developed in the past two or 
three weeks are continued. More buyers 
are here for animals for European account, 
and there is also a moderate demand from 
the east. Inexpensive horses suitable for 
farm work are in favor and fair anima- 
tion prevails. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $60@200 
1150 to 1490-1b chunks, 45@100 
Carriage teams, 200.a 600 
Drivers, 50.@300 
Saddle horses, 35,@200 
General purpose, 25@60 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The unsettled weather has been a dis- 
turbing element in the butter market this 
winter and fluctuations have been wide and 
rapid. While it is not yet time for the reg- 
ular increase in the make, yet holders are 
inclined to keep the market as well cleared 
as possible, and for that reason are not so 
averse to making concessions as might 
otherwise be expected. Buying js good and 
supplies meet a fair outlet for nearly all 
grades, 

New York State—At Albany, market 
quiet and lower. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@ 
21c p lb, prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs 18@20c, 
prints 22c, dairy 16@18c. 

At New York, general steadiness is the 





feature of the market, demand  be- 
ing of sufficient volume to keep 
the market well cleared. Western ex- 


tra cmy 20c p lb, firsts 19@19%c, seconds 
17%@18i4ec, thirds 15@16%4c, N Y fey cmy 
19144@20c, firsts 18%@19c, N Y dairy, fcy 
half-firkin tubs 19@19\%c, firsts 17%@18%c, 
Welsh tubs fcy 19c, western imit cmy, fcy 
17@17%c, firsts 15@l6c, western dairy 1lé6c, 
extra factory 14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 
ket steady, demand good. Elgin and 
other western separator cmy extra 20c p 
lb, firsts 19c, seconds 17@1&c, imit cmy lic, 
ladles 12@15c. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, an active de- 
mand for all good grades, Separator cmy, 
extra 23c p Ib, firsts 21@@2c, gathered cream 
20@21c, imit cmy 18@19¢, ladles 16@Iic, 
dairy prints 20@2Ic. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady under active 
demand. Ch cmy tubs 2ic p lb, prints 22c, 
dairy 12@13c.—At Cincinnati, quiet. Fcy El- 
gin cmy ‘21@22c; OHio separator cmy 19ec, 
gathered cream 16@1i7c, dairy 12c. 

At Boston, strictly fancy grades are in 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 
sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 


A Seed Catalog that stands alone is the 
1899 announcement of J. J. H. Gregory & 


mar- 











Son, Marblehead, Mass, which they are now 


sending to their patrons and friends. It 
will pay anyone who cultivates the soil for 
pleasure or profit to send for this little 
book. It will guide them in getting the best 
vegetables and the finest flowers. The book 
is sent free to all who mention this paper. 





Certain Manufacturing institutions have 
in recent years inaugurated a new system 
of disposing of their products, which is un- 
qualifiedly to the advantage of the con- 
sumer, It took courage to make the change, 
but they did it. Among the pioneers in this 
new method of doing business was the Elk- 
hart Carriage and Harness Mfg Co of EIk- 
hart, Ind. These people began this plan 
of doing business twenty-six years ago 
and have adhered strictly to it ever since. 
The result has been so entirely successful 
that they are to-day the largest manu- 
facturers of carriages and harness in tne 
world, selling to the consumer exclusively. 
In dealing with the Elkhart people there is 
no risk to assume, as they ship either ve- 
hicles or harness anywhere for examina- 
tion, and guarantee every article they man- 
ufacture and sell. They publish an extend- 
ed illustrated catalog, which they will mail 
free to all who mention this paper. 











rather light supply; the market rules about 
steady. Vt and N H cmy extra 2ic p Ib, 
western assorted 20%@2lc, northern cmy 
firsts 20c, eastern 18@20c, western firsts 19c, 
seconds 15@li7c, Vt extra dairy l7c, N Y lic, 
firsts l6c, seconds l14c, western imit cmy 
l6c, ladles 14@14%4c. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet, de- 
mand fair. Full cream cheddars 10@1llic p 
lb, flats 10@10%4c, skims 4@7c, imit Swiss 
15c. 


At New York, firmer under good demand 
and gradual reduction of stocks. N Y full 
cream, fcy large colored 12c p lb, white 12c, 
ch 114%@11%c, good to prime 10%@llc, fcy 
small colored 12144@12%c, white 12%c, good 
to ch 114%@12%c, ch light skims, small 9%@ 
10c, large 84%4@9c, part skims, small 84%@9c, 
large 8@8%sc, good to prime 7%4%@7%c, full 
skims 444@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
light, market strong. N Y full cream fcy 
small 12%c p lb, fair to ch 11%@12%c, ch 
large 11%@12c, fair to good 10%@11%c, part 
skims 8@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm 
under good demand. N Y full cream, large 
12@12%c p lb, flats 124%@12%4c, small 124%@ 
12%c, Ohio 114%4.@11%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, a strong market. N 
Y full cream cheddars 11@11\%c p lb, Ohio 
flats llc, limburger 1314c, imit Swiss 154%4c.— 
At Cincinnati, Ohio flats lic, family fa- 
vorites 11%c, twins 11%@12c, Young Amer- 
ica 12%%4c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, demand continues mod- 
erate and prices steady. Ch marrow beans 
$1 52@1 55 p bu, poor to good 1 30@1 50, ch 
medium 1 35@1 37%, pea, ch 1 32%.@1 35, 
poor to good 1 10@1 30, red kidney 1 70@1 75, 
white kidney 1 85@1 90, black turtle soup 1 70 
@1 75, yellow eye 1 45, Cal limas 2 45, green 
peas 1@1 05. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market is weaker and 
prices materially lower. Fey new laid, 
nearby 15c p dz, average best 14c, N Y and 
Pa 14c, western 13%@14c, southern fresh 
134%@l4c, duck eggs 25@30c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples in light receipt and 
quiet. Northern Greenings $5@6 p bbl, Bald- 
wins 4@5, fair to prime 3 50@4, western 
Baldwins 3 50@4, Greenings 3.50@5, Spy 3 50 
@4 50, Ben Davis 3 50@4 50. Cape Cod crar- 
berries, fey 9 50 p bbl, N J prime 6@6 50, 
Fla oranges, bright 4@5 p bx, russets 3 50 
@4, grape fruit 8@14, strawberries 30@65c 
Pp at. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, about steady for all kinds. 
Coarse corn meal 83@88c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal $1 05, grits 1 07, winter bran 17@17 50 
p ton, spring 16 75@17, sharps 18@19, mid- 
dlings 16 50@17, linseed oil meal 24 75, rye 
feed 15, cottonseed meal 22 60 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, under good demand the 
market rules steady. Prime hay 624%@67%c 
Pp 100 Ibs, No 1 57% @60c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 
40@4714c, clover mixed 40@52%c, clover 35@ 
45c, long rye straw 40@50c. 

Onions. 


At New York, choice held steadily, prices 
show a wide range, owing to irregular qual- 
ity. Ct and eastern white $4@9 p bbl, yellow 
2@3, red 2@2 50, Orange Co yellow 1@250 p 
bag, red 1@2 25, white 3@5 50, western yel- 
low 2@2 50, red 1 75@2 25, white 4@6. 


An extensive onion dealer in Lake Co, O, 
sends us his estimates of stock now on 
hand as follows: In Ohio, including Lake, 
Hardin and Wayne counties 20,000 bbls. He 
also estimates Phila stock 9000 bbls, Boston 
4000 bbls. He says that in Lake Co, O, 
there is a rush to sell, farmers willing to 
accept market price and get out. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that.in 
the Connecticut valley of western Mass and 
Ct, such growers as still hold onions are 
very firm in their views, some anticipating 





tire to fit any axle. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


$1 p bu before the season is much further 
advanced. / 
Potatoes. 

At New York, an active market, priced 
firm. LI prime in bulk $1 75@2 25 p bbl, 
Me Hebron 2@2 25 p sack, N Y and west- 
ern round 1 25@2 p 180 lbs, long 1.-25@1 75, 
Bermuda No 1 5 50@7 p bbl, No 2 3 50@6, 
sweets 2@2 75 p bbl. 

Poultry. 


At New York, receipts are running rather 
moderate and prices show some improve- 
ment. Turkeys, best 11@11%c p lb, mixed 
10@1l1c, Phila broilers 20@25c, prime chick- 
ens 15@1l6c, N J and nearby prime 114%4@12c, 
fair to good 10@lic, N Y and Pa 10@1lic, N 
J fowls 11@12c, N Y and Pa 104%@lic, west- 
ern 101%4c,-Phila capons I7@18c, western 15@ 
16c, western ducks 8@9c, fair to good 5@7c, 
geese 7@8c, squabs $2 50@4 p dz. Live fowls 
9144@10c p lb, chickens 9c, turkeys 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, local winter vegetables in 
light supply, southern generally plentiful. 
Brussels sprouts 5@15c p qt, old beets $1 p 
bbl, carrots 1@1 50,-domestic cabbage 4@ 
10 p 100, celery 25@60c p dz, Cal cauliflower 
2@2 25 p case, Fla egg plant 1@4 p bx, 
pumpkins 50@75c p bbl, parsnips 1 25@1 75, 
southern radishes 1 50@2 p bskt, Hubbard 
squash 50@75c p bbl, turnips 75c@1 p bbl, 
Fla tomatoes 1@2 50 p carrier. Hot-house 
products: Prime cucumbers 1 50@2 p dz, 
mushrooms 30@75c p Ib, tomatoes 20@25c, 
lettuce 60c@1 p dz, asparagus 2@3 50 p dz, 
ae 2@3 p 100, rhubarb 4@6, onions 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timothy 
hay $5@6 p ton, loose 5@6 50, clover 4@5, oat 
straw 3@3 50, rye 5@6 50, bran 15 50@16 50, 
middlings 15@17, cottonseed meal 22@22 50, 
corn 43@45c p bu, oats 34@38c. Poultry firm. 
Chickens and fowls 9@10c p lb 1 w, 10@lic 
d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12@14c d w, ducks 
and geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 
21@22c p dz, cold storage 15@1léc. Potatoes 
1 50@1 75 p bbl, red onions 70@75c p bu, yel- 
low 80@85c, turnips 20@25c, cabbage 4@7 p 
100, beets 1@1, 25 p bbl, squash 1@1 50, par- 
snips 1@1 50, legtuce 75@80c p dz. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 22c p dz, cold 
storage 16@18c, chickens 11@11%c p lb 1 w, 
18@14c d w, ducks 1lc 1 w, 14c d w. Potatoes 
40@45c p bu, onions 60@65c, turnips 25c, 
beets 25c, cabbage 4 50@6 50 p 100. Baled 
timothy hay 6@8 p ton, loose 5@7, rye straw 
6@8, oat 4@6, corn 45c p bu, oats 40c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch round potatoes 65@68c p bu, White Stars 
63@65c, Globe onions $2@2 25 p bbl, Dan- 
vers 1 90@2 10, cabb: ge 33@38 p ton, spinach 
2@2 50 p bbl, Baldwin and Greening apples 
450@5 p bbl. Fresh eggs 15@l16c p dz, 
fowls 10@1lic 1 w, chickens 10@lic 1 w, 11@ 
12c d w, capons 14@14%c d w, turkeys 12@ 
13c, ducks 9@lic. Ch timothy 11@11 50 p 
ton, No 1 10 50@11, mixed 8 50@9, straight 
rye straw 8@8 50, tangled 7 50@8, oat and 
wheat 7@8. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, nearby 
fresh eggs 1l7c p dz, western 16c, chickens 
9@12c p lb 1 w, fowls 9@10c, ducks 10@l1lc, 
geese 9@10c, turkeys 10@llc. Apples $3 50@ 
459 p bbl, white potatoes 674%@72c p bu, 
onions 90c@1, cabbage 9@11 p 100, spinach 
90c@1™"10 p bx. No 1 timothy hay 11@11 50 
p ton, No 2 10@10 50, clover mixed 9@9 50, 
straight rye straw 8 50, tangled 7@7 50, 
wheat 6@6 50, oat 7 50@8 50. 











Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pony, Guieey. Ill., have placed upon the market a 

armer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low price of 
$19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted 
with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon ‘is made of best material throughe 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturin 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish me 
wheels at low prices made any size and width of 
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Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
has just published a new book on 


“The Lungs and Their Diseases,” 


which explains all about Consumption, 
how it arises, the symptoms by which 
it is known, how it can be prevented, 
and the only treatment by which it 
can be cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and Pul- 
monary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce Con- 
sumption, and their speedy and radical 
cure by Antiseptic Medicated Air In- 
balations. 


THIs BOOK is of such great ime 


portance and interest to all who 
have weak lungs or are threatened 
with any form of lung disease that it 
has been decided to issue an edition 
of 50,000 copies in paper covers for 
free distribution. Dr. Robert Hun- 
ter is the oldest Lung Specialist of 
this country, and acknowledged 
throughout the world as the greatest 
living authority on all diseases of the 


breathing organs. 


Krom the New York Herald: “It seems after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 
West 45th Street, New York, has accomplished 
results so satisfactory that this dread disease need 
no longer be classed among the incurable.” 


From the New York Sun: “Dr. Hunter’s recent 
book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that 
have been reported, effectually remove all doubt 
as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Readers of this paper can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th St., New York, 


SHALLOTS 


Wanted by HENRY KELLY & SON, 83-86 
Washington Market, N. ¥. City. , 








OR SALKE-—In Guilford, Conn., farm of 200 acres, 

woods, pasture, meadow put Pore For partice 

ulars and terms, anply to E. » JENKINS, Admin- 
istrator, Drawer 101, New Haven, Conn. 





1899 Bicycles Down to $8.25. 
Men’s and women’s new 1899 model bicycles 
are now being offered at $8.25 to $23.75 and sent 
to anyone anywhere for full examination before 
payment is made. For catalogue and full partic 
ulars, cut this notice out and mail to SEARS, 
ROEBUCK & CoO., Chicago. 








NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL) 








HOSE ANGWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOmp 

FER .. FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Striking the Balance. 





Chairman Cannon of the house appro- 
priations committee thinks there will be 
money enough in the treasury to meet the 
special war appropriations, amounting in 
all to $482,562,083, while he thinks it also 
possible that the receipts from taxes, ete, 
will amount to over $468,000,000 for the year, 
that being his statement of the amount of 
the “ordinary’’ government expenses, not 
including the postoffice, which is theoreti- 
cally self-sustaining. The war revenue 
taxes for seven months amounted to $75,- 
000,000. Increased importations of dutiable 
goods are expected to bring the govern- 
ment’s revenue up to $500,000,000 or more a 
year. 

The total amount due to the government 
by the Central Pacific is $58,812,725.48, rep- 
resented by 20 notes, four of which, aggre- 
gating $12,000,000, will soon be redeemed. 
Of the other notes one falls due every six 
months. The secretary of the treasury 
now has power to dispose of these obliga- 


tions to or through any New York banking 


institution for cash, which can be imme- 
diately utilized in meeting current expendi- 
tures, thereby forestalling nearly $60,000,000 
of anticipated deficit. 

The total appropriations for the entire 
55th congress were $1,566,890,016. The ap- 
propriations authorized for future con- 
gresses, under the continuing contract sys- 
tem for battleships, river and harbor im- 


provements and public buildings are 
$70,000,000. The total appropriations at 
the last session are placed at $673,- 
658,400, showing an apparent’ reduc- 
tion of 219,573,214 below the appro- 
priations of the preceding session. Of the 
total appropriations for the congress, 


Chairman Cannon says that the sum of 
$482,562,083 is directly chargeable to the war 
with Spain. He thus shows that the ordi- 
nary expenditures for the two years cov- 
ered by the congress were $1,044,580,273 and 
this sum exceeds the total appropriation of 
the 54th congress b- $39,746,658. This ex- 
cess is accounted for as follows: For pen- 
sions $3,875,200; for the postal service, $16,- 


619,581; for rivers « 1d harbors, $3,401,128; 
for constructing new ships, $6,080,838; for 
beginning the work of the 12th census, 


$1,000,000; 
000; for new public buildings, $5,000,000; for 
the payment of judgments against the gov- 
ernment under the Bowman act and for the 
French spoliations, $3,100,768; total, $40,- 
287,516. 

Nebraska’s New Senator—Monroe Le- 
land Hayward, who succeeds Senator Al- 
len of Nebraska, was born in New York 
state in 1840. At the outbreak of the civil 
war he enlisted in the 22d infantry and was 
afterward transferred to the 5th cavalry. 
He was discharged in December, 1862, ow- 
ing to disability arising from sickness. He 
settled in Nebraska City in 1867. He was 
a member of the state constitutional con- 
vention in 1873 and filled out a term on the 
bench in 1886. He was the republican can- 
didate for governor last fall, cutting the 
fusion majority from 18,000 to 3000. He has 
a comfortable fortune. 





Was It Horse Meat?—Dr Salmon, chief 
of the bureau of animal industry of the 
agricultural department, describes the ap- 
pearance of horse meat as follows: “Itis a 
dark red, considerably darker than beef. 
The fiber is coarse, and as a rule the meat 
is tough. The fat is somewhat yellow and 
is considerably softer than beef fat.” A 
case of beef issued to the 9th 
infantry while in Cuba was returned to 
this country and sent to the Miles 
court of inquiry. A can of it was opened. 
The meat was dark red. It did not have a 
“beefy” smell. The fat was yellowish and 
unusual in appearance. The meat was 
coarse and fibrous. A witness said it was 
about the same kind of meat he had seen 
issued to the army in the tropics. A 
close friend of Gen Miles says that he can 
prove that a horse packing plant is in oper- 
ation in Chicago. 





The New Senate—According to figuring 
by Col Alexander McClure of Philadelphia 
the next senate will have 55 republicans, 
27 democrats, 8 populists. He notes the 


re-election of nine republican senators (five 
of them, Hale, Proctor, Lodge, Aldrich and 





for the Paris exposition, $1,210,- . 
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STORY OF THE NEWS 


REV. DR. TALMAGE CURED. 





The Most Eminent Preacher in the World 


Recommends Dr, 


Creene’s Nervura, 





Dr. Talmage Finds Help in the Use of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura and Advises the Weak, Sick and 
Suffering to Use It and Be Cured. 


The greatest living divine, Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, recommends the people to use the 
wonderful remedy by which he found help, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
undoubtedly the greatest health-restorer and strength-giver the world has ever known. 


At this season of the year when everybody needs and 
uses a spring medicine, Mr. Talmage’s strong recom- 
mendation to take this best of all blood and nerve tonics 
and restoratives, Dr. Greene’s Nervura, will undoubted- 
ly influence and encourage the wide-spread use of this 
grand remedy, which is purely vegetable, perfectly 
harmless, and of marvelous curative powers, among the 


people everywhere. 
No other preacher is so widely known, no 


gyman is so distinguished throughout the world. 


When such a man, a recognized leader 
and teacher of the people, testifies by his 
written testimonial that Dr. Greene’s Nerv- 
ura blood and nerve remedy has 
helped him and that he recom- 
mends its use for invigoration 
after. overwork, to restore the 
strength, energy, nerve force and 
vitality of the system, when for 
any reason they are lost, weakened 
or impaired, those who are sick 
and suffering, who are weak, nerv- 
ous, without strength, energy and 
ambition, who are discouragéd and 
disheartened by repeated failures 
to be cured, in fact, all who have 
need of a strength-giving and 
health-restoring medicine, can 
take renewed hope from the words 
of this great preacher, that Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura is the one remedy 
among all others to give them back the 
health and strength they have lost. 

Rev. Dr. Talmage says: ‘“‘ 1 commend 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy for invigoration after overwork. (| 
Ihave used the Nervura for that purpose. ‘ 

**1400 Mass. Ave., Washington, D.C.”  \ 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura isa physician’s 
prescription, the remedy of physicians 
for the cure of the people. Use it if you 
have need of aheelth and strength- 
giving medicine, and consult Dr. Greene, 
if you desire, which you can do without 
charge, either personally at his office, 
35 West 14th Street, New York City, or 
by writing him in regard to your case, 
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Hawley, New Englanders), four democratic 
senators, Daniel, Bate, Money and Cock- 
rell. Senator Stewart of Nevada is also re- 
elected. Of the new senators, eight are re- 
publicans, two are democrats. Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Nebraska, Utah and Cali- 
fornia, where there have been deadlocks, 
were expected to choose republicans, with 
the exception of Utah. In Florida the legis- 
lature which meets April 4 is expected to 
elect a democrat. When congress adjourn- 
ed the senate had 46 republicans, 44 demo- 
crats, populists and silver come-outers. 





Dozen Word Items—The czar’s peace 
congress will meet at The Hague May 18. 
——-Utah’s legislature adjourned without 
electing a senator.— Mrs Margaret T. 
Cody has been foundy guilty of blackmail- 
ing the Goulds.——President McKinley will 
try to make a regular army of 65,000 suf- 
fice.——The wages of more than 100,000 men 


were increased in a _week.—Admiral Dew- 





ey is reported feeble in health——Miss Haz- 
ard, Wellesley’s new president, is a notable 
writer on _ philosophical subjects. All 
volunteers are to be withdrawn immediate- 
ly from Cuba, leaving 20,000 regulars. 
Next year’s naval expenditures by 
British government will be increased $15,- 
000,000.——Dr Talmage hereafter will give 
all his time to religious journalism.— 
President McKinley is the guest of Senator 
Hanna at Thomasville, Ga.——John Bull is 
going into the telephone business as a gov- 
ernment enterprise. 








the 





Hobson Not Promoted—Lieut Hobson 
ranks now as he did when the war began. 
Nearly all the naval officers were promoted 
under the naval personnel bill, but Hobson 
does not get promotion under that bill. 
The president nominated him for advance- 
ment, but in the hurry and confusion of 
the closing sessions of congress the nomi- 
nation was not confirmed. 
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Astonishing The Nations! 


That has always been the way with the McCormick. 
Always New! Always in Front! Always Leading! 
The most Modern of all Machines! 
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| Equally at home in Oriental wheat fields and American prairie lands. 
+ Always the_same. Always efficient. Buy A McCORMICK BUY A McCORMICK 
FODDER SHREDDER. REAPER. 
BUY A McCORMICK BUY A McCORMICK BUY A McCORMICK BUY A McCORMICK 
BINDER. MOWER. CORNHARVESTER. . RAKE. 

















Excellent for 
“brushing” in 


clover and 


8 an 
weeds, quack grass, etc. Adjustable Shafts—fit any horse. Send at once for special weeder circulers, &c. 


/ \wEclipse Weeder 


Pou Adopts an Entirely New Principle in Weeders. 
int Tr ; The teeth are adjustable so that those coming imme- 
° ‘ diately over the plants in the row may gradually be 
raised as the plants increasein size, It means 
this weeder may be used long after the utility of all 
other Weeders has ceased. Has 39 oil tempe 


pulverizes all the top soil and Kills all 














As good agriculture begins with good plowing, the use of the 
Oliver increases the product of every acre under cultivation. 
Sold from every city, town, village and cross-roads store in the 
land. Buy nothing else for nothing else is so good. The 
new things about the Oliver may be found in our printed matter. 


The hand that holds 
the plow, 
fedéds the Worl duc 


It’s a big contract but we have made 
it practically an easy task by the intro- 
duction of the world famous 


Oliver Chilled Plows. 















THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 
South Bend, indiana, U. &. A: 
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Don’t Read This vnless You Want to Save Money. 


Is the dollar saved that is the two dollars earned, worth considering? Preserve and render fire f 
homes, barns, fences, out-houses, etc., by using . ae aati ee ane 


£$46466666666666666466666664 hein 


ASBESTINE WEATHERPROOF COLD WATER PAINT. 


Comes in white and sixteen colors. Costs 75 per cent less than oil paint. Can be applied by anyone. 
Comes in powder form and needs but the addition of cold water to make a fireproof and waterproof paint. 


NOTE FOLLOWING. NESHANNOCK FALLS, PA., Nov.24, 1898. 
My hotel was burned on September 28th, and Asbestine Cold Water Paint saved my barn, 42x64, only sixty 
feet from building burned. Gen. W. A. CLARK. 


and sixteen beautiful tints, contains no animal matter to decompose. A fireproof covering. Not a kalsomine. 
Not a whitewash. A durable and hard wall coating you can apply to all your plastered walls and ceilings at a 
small cost. One dollar will cover cost of tinting beautifully any room of ordinary size. Write for color and 
tint cards F., sample and prices. 


THE 


369 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. 74 John St., NEW YORK. 59 Market St., CHICAGO, 
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; 
Wall papers have advanced nearly one hundred per cent. Crown Cold Water Wall Finish in a 
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ALDEN SPEAR’S SONS Co., 





KEYSTONE ADJUSTABLE WEEDER 
AND SHALLOW CULTIVATOR. 


Points of superiority over a 
Straight Frame Weeder. It 
is adjustable both as to depth 
and width. Can be narrowed 
to 30 inches and expanded to 
734ft. When narrowed to 30 
iuches it can be used between 
the rows, working close to 
the plants, long after 8 
Frame Weeders are set 
Being V-shaped, it is not onl 
8S'ronger. but it adapts itse 
fory Lg yh 4 +4 Fram 
‘ : , ace than a g! eo 
Narrowed to 30 inches. Weeder. It has no shafts to 
hinder working close to the fence. Teeth are strong 
pliable and have biunt points, which is a when 
working sensitive plants. For further particulars, price 
and territory, write THE KEYSTONE FARM a 
CHINE CO., Limited, York, Pennsylvania. 














THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production o; 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on t 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Mannufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 





Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer 4 Chicago. Treas- } 
urer American Sugar 's’ Society, Etc. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI. 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book fs the only complete, upeoénte 

epitome of this new and promising industry. 

It covers just the points that every one in- 

terested warts to know about. To the farmer 

it is a reliaiie guide upon all that yore 

to the iculture of sugar crops. It fllus- 

trates and describes the newest m sugar 

mille. ah goves oe ee of pon nay ex- 
rience romoting and operatin: 

Factories. It shows just how o establish the 
ndustry in any given locality. It is not 

theory, but is a statement of actual facts 

from successful experience in the United i 





States, east and west, north and south. 
Size none 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them fu 
page plates from m ificent photograp! 
en wey for this work), superbly 
rinted, bound 1f so. Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ar. 
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Treating Plants Received by Mail. 
EMMA CLEARWATER, ILLINOIS. 





I recently received a collection of house 
plants by mail, and as they are all alive 
and doing well, my treatment was evident- 
ly not far wrong. The plants were in fine 
condition, most of them rather large to 
come through the mail, and as they arrived 
too late in the evening for me to pot that 
day, I immersed them in slightly warm 
water in a pail, deep enough to come a lit- 
tle above the paper that was wrapped 
around the roots. The leaves were sprin- 
kled with warm water and the bucket set 
in a cool, protected place until morning. 
As there were more plants than pots to 
hold them, I used cans and small boxes, 
alsc paint kegs for the larger plants. There 
were holes in the bottom of all the vessels, 
and charcoal to the depth of % in in the 
small size up to 2 in in the large size ves- 
sels was first put in, then the vessels filled 
about half full of soil composed of rotten 
stump dirt one-third, a mixture of well 
rotted barnyard manure and good soil one- 
third, and sharp sand one-third. 

When the vessels were half full the plants 
were carefully unwrapped and separated, 
the ones for each v- sel were decided upon, 
one plant was taken, the others put back 
into the pail of water. The roots of the one 
taken were carefully placed in the dirt, 
more of the mixed soil sprinkled over and 
through the roots, warm water enough to 
saturate the soil poured in the vessel, then 
the prepared soil was filled in to within % 
in of the top. Each plant was treated in 
the same way and when all were potted, 
the foliage was again sprinkled and the 
plant set in a shady, protected place and 
not disturbed for three days, except that 
the foliage was sprinkled twice each day. 
If cloudy weather prevails, it will be good 
for the plants to be out, if they are pro- 
tected from wind. 

Generally much water is not needed until 
new growth begins, but there are excep- 
tions, notably Otaheite orange, which is 
very slow to start new growth. It stands 
journeys well, however, scarcely losing 4 
single leaf. It has been eight weeks since 
mine was received, and although looking 
thrifty and green, new growth began only 
a few days ago. Souvenir de Bonn was 
also slow to start new growth, not so slow 
as Otaheite, however. Neither did it stand 
its journey so well. Geraniums, jasmine, 
etc, started growth immediately, even 
started buds for flowers, which were of 
course picked off. Begonias are also quick 
to start if doing well. Soil for begonias, 
jasmine and primulas is better with only 
one-third as much barnyard manure as the 
other plants, the extra proportion being 
composed of leaf mold. 

This spring when planting mofning glory 
seed at the windows, plant a row of mam- 
moth sunflower seed between them and the 
window. They form a lovely combination 
of colors when both are in bloom, and if 
you wish the vines to “go higher,” splice 
the sunflowers with strings. I don’t know 
but it would be better to have the suns up 
before planting the glories, for the latter 
try to run away from each other. 





Roses for Covering Rocks 


E. M. DUNHAM. 





T am an ardent admirer of Maine’s hills, 
rocks and ledges and would hardly be will- 
ing to have one completely banished, yet 
I must admit they have a-eperverse way of 
cropping out in very inconvenient places. 
For instance, on the side of the lawn next 
the mowing field and only a few feet from 
the house, a bit of rock some 25 ft long by 
about 10 in width and 3 ft high at the high- 
est place was for long an eyesore to me. 
There were no crevices for ferns, no broken 
places which made natural seats, nothing 
but a very commonplace, very regular 
ledge. One day when looking at it and 
wishing it were a little more picturesque, 
I conceived the idea of planting roses. I 
immediately acted upon the inspiration. As 
I suppose most ever one knows, the soil 
is almost always deep on one side and shal- 
low on the other side of ledges that just 
poke their tops through the soil. On the 
deep soil side I had a trench dug And the 
soil thrown out and thoroughly enriched 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


with old manure. Before r&turning the 
soil to the trench I planted all the old bones 
I could find in the neighborhood, filling in 
among them with wood ashes, knowing 
they would make drainage and eventually 
food for my roses. Then the prepared soil 
was put back and Memorial and Rambler 
roses planted, good strong two and five 
year old plants. On the ledge were laid 
some pieces of small timber, hewn on one 
side so they would not roll about, with tele- 
graph wire strung across at intervals of 
about 18 inches. This keeps the roses off 
the ledge,and prevents the wind from blow- 
ing the plants about. The main branches of 
the roses are secured to the wires by strong 
strings, others are woven about in and out, 
over and under each other and the wires. 
As evergreen boughs are easily obtained in 
the country the whole mound is heaped 
with brush and small trees after the weath- 
er gets cold and before the snows come. 
The roots are also well protected, using 
coarse stable manure, first banking about 
the main stalks a little earth or a few sods. 
covering all with the evergreen boughs. In 
spring the coarser part of the manure 1s 
raked off, a little ground bone spread on 
the remainder and then worked into the 
soil about the rose roots. 


Cheap and Good Lawn Fences. 
FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 








Quite a number of people in this locality 
have tried the experiment of dispensing 
with fences in front of the house, between 
lawn and public road, and in every instance 
they have “learned something to their ad- 
vantage,” and erected strong fences. I 
tried the plan myself for two years, and in 
that time had a costly window broken by 
an old plug horse belonging to a pauper, 
three fine flowering shrubs destroyed by 
stray cattle, four nice beds of flowers root- 
ed up and ruined in one night by a neigh- 
bor’s pigs, and a large bed of fancy vari- 
eties of strawberries trampled out of sight 
by a flock of sheep. The destruction of the 
strawberries closed out the experiment, and 
as soon as I could get out the material a 
fence was built. Nevermore will I open my 
lawn to the highway. We have a good law 
designed to prohibit stock from running 
at large, but it is not one-half so effective 
as a good fence. 

If one can afford to build a nice picket 
fence and keep it well painted, it is both 
a thing of beauty and an effective protec- 
tion> Or if one can go still a little higher 
and construct one of the prettily designed 
steel rod fences, and keep that well painted, 
he will have something to be proud of. But 
there are some thousands of us who are 
not sufficiently financed to construct these 
elegant affairs, and we must adopt some- 
thing cheaper and less*showy. I have one 
in front of my house that for six years 
has proved effective in excluding all kinds 
of stock and is not a bad looking fence. 
It is made of common poultry netting, 2-in 
mesh and 4 ft high, with a barfbed wire at 
the top. The posts stand 12 ft apart and are 
4 ft 3 in from the ground to top. The net- 
ting was put on so that it hangs even and 
smooth, then the barbed wire was put on 
the top of the posts and firmly stapled 
there. Halfway between the posts’ the 
barbed wire was bent down and fastened 
to the upper selvage of the netting with 
fine wire.) This draws the netting tight and 
prevents it from becoming slack and sagging 
or ‘“‘buckling.” I shall fasten a barbed wire 
at the bottow, close on the ground, to pre- 
vent dogs from burrowing under it. 

Part of this fence is ornamented with 
climbing roses, which are planted 8 ft apart 
and trained along it. When in bloom they 
make the fence look like a fine rose hedge. 
This spring I shall plant Japanese morning 
glories along that part where there are no 
roses and they will make a fine show. I 
shall also apply a coat of black iron or as- 
phaltum paint to the netting, as I see it is 
rusting. The paint will prevent rust from 
weakening it and will prolong its life sev- 
eral years. As to its strength, I saw a two- 
year-old helfer that was being driven past 
one day last summer run into it full tilt and 
get thrown back into the ditch. The netting 
was sprung a little where her nose struck 
it, but the fence was not injured in the 
least. 


eT 
A Fortune for a Carnation—The sum of 


$30,000 is the price said to have been paid 
for the Mrs Thomas W. Lawson, the new- 
est, most beautiful and lasting deep pink 











carnation. [See our frontispiece.] This 
flower has taken the first prize at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago in 
competitive carnation exhibits. It pos- 
sesses all the qualifications of a champion 
carnation, deep pink color, long, strong 
stem, calyx does not split, has good fra- 
grance and excellent lasting qualities. The 
plant was named in honor of the wife of 
the buyer, Mr Thomas W. Lawson. He is 
reported to have offered to pay $5000 for a 
single flower of equal quality of any other 
variety and will pay $30,000 for the stock, 
provided there are 8000 plants. Surely, car- 
nation raising must be looking up. The 
Lawson carnation is not yet on the market. 


Rose Slugs can be killed by the use of 
oil soap, tar soap and tobacco decoction, 








Teacher (to new scholar): Now, Mary, I’ll 
give you a sum. Suppose that your father 
owed the butcher $13.17, $11.13 to the baker, 
$27.08 to the coal merchant, $15.10 to the 
landlord—. Mary (confidently): We should 
move. 

Well, well, Cricket, I did not know before 
that a woman’s capacity to boss was regu- 
lated by her avoirdupois. In fact, I was of 
the impression that little people mastered 
that accomplishment quite as readily as 
larger ones.—[The New Bachelor. 





No fear has Uncle Jason 
That he will ever freeze. 

He can’t, for he’s a Mason 
Of thirty-three degrees. 








CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 

Catarrh isa kindred ailment of consumption, 
long considered incurable; and yet there Is one 
remedy that will positively cure catarrh in any of 
its stages. For many years this remedy was used 
by the late Dr. Stevens, a widely noted authority 
on all diseases of the throat and Inngs. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge toall sufferers from Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W.A.Noyes, 920 Powers Block,Rochester,N.Y. 












lead Rose Catalog Amer- 
ica, will be sent free on request. 
aS pease superbly illus’d. De- 
soribes 75 entirely new roses and 
lold favorites. Makes success! 


with D.4&0. Roses pessible to all. 
Describes all other desirable flew- 
rs. ee sample of our magazine 


Success with Flowers, on request. 
Ree Co. West Grove, Pa. 


No Money in Advance! 







ee :.: 30th edition of the New; 
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Po aa 
an ere C. O. D., w 
privilege to examine. 
P test aarese for Men 
YY Women, Boys and Girls, 
Z—\\well made and durable. 
AN - “Oakwood” $24.50 
“Arlington’’ $22.00 
i No better wheels made. 
Others at $10, $13.50, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.50; all splendid 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
tow sae profits. Write today for special offer. [llus- 
Grated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, Ills. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


—FOR THE— 


GARDEN, HOUSE, EXHIBITION, 
LAWN, CHURCH, GIFTS. 


AND ALL FOR 15 GENTS. 


1 Packet Asters—Prize varieties: Comet, Peony Flow- 
ered, Rose, Crimson, Temple, etc., mixed. A grand As- 
sertment. 1 Packet Marguerite Carnation—These love- 
Ro fragrant Carnations produce fine flowers, similar to 
those grown by florist for winter blooming; blooms four 
or five months from seed. Mixed colors. Packet Cos- 
mos— New early flowering, plants in bloom from July till 
frost. Ver popular cut flower for home or church dec- 
oration. ixed colors. 1 Packet Pansies - Large-flow- 
ered German, fine form, thick velvety petals, with rich 
colors and lovely shades. Mixed. 1 Packet Phlox Drum- 
mondii grandiflora— Flowers of the largest size and range 
of desirable colors. 1 PacketsZinnias, New Dwarf Lill- 
put—Plants dwarf and bushy, blossoms small and very 
double. with from 50 to 100 blossoms open at one time on @ 
plent. of the loveliest colors and shades. 1 Packet 
uble White Asters—Early and late bloomers, with blo> 
soms “Like balls of ribbons,” others borne on long stems 
and resemble some of the finest Chrysanthemums. 1 Pack- 
et of each of the above Six Popular Flowers (7 packets in 
all), sent, postpaid, for 15 cts. Each packet contains 4 
liberal quantity fresh grown seeds, all of the choicest 
uality. A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, Belcher- 
own, Mass. 





























































































[Complete in Two Numbers.] 


The Pining of 
Euphrasia Brown. 


By Marion Dickinson, 


USAN BROWN settled her- 
self upon one of the bould- 
ers that dotted the hillside 
pasture and pushed her 
sunbonnet back from her 
heated face. “It’s powerful 
warm,” she said, fanning 
herself with her apron, 
“Someways the heat takes the tuck right 
out o’ me.” 

“You’re heavier’n you. was when we be- 
gan to come berryin’,”.answered her com- 
panion, who, thin and wiry, had borne the 
climb much better. There was nothing to 
be gained by standing, so she perched her- 
self stiffly on a neighboring ledge, and hav- 
ing deposited her pail in the shelter of a 
clump of bushes, directed the tunnel of her 
bonnet toward the country road below. 
“Tt’s a pity it’s too long to go ’round by the 





road,” she said, briskly, ‘‘but it’s a good 
spell further.” 
“°Tain't so bad a climb,” panted the 


other, “if one takes plenty of time; but you 
always did get over the ground like all 
possessed, Jane Larkin. Still, I ain’t com- 
plainin’,” she added, with a comfortable 
laugh. “It'll give us more time for pickin’ 
the strawberries. I always did like to come 
this way—the holler on the other side of the 
hill is so pretty and the berries shinin’ so 
red under their leaves, as if they’d been 
hidin’ till we came. They’ll be. good an’ 
ripe after this week of sun.” 

But Jane was paying little attention. Her 
keen eyes were fixed upon a wagon in the 
road below—a- wagon emblazoned with 
large letters, which the cloud of dust that 
accompanied its progress could not obscure. 
‘“‘Ain’t that the Sperry feller—the one that’s 
ridin’ ’round the country sellin’ Bacon’s 
oatmeal?” she asked quickly. ‘‘Yes—’tis— 





I can read the sign on the wagon. An’ 
there’s a girl with him,’ with a slight 
change in her voice.. ““Why, it’s your 


*Phrasie, ain’t it?’ 

Mrs Brown smiled consciously as her eyes 
followed the same direction. ‘Yes, that’s 
’Phrasie,’’ she said, her satisfaction creep- 
ing into her tones. “I Knew she was goin’. 
Young Sperry asks her a good deal. He 
seems consider’ble taken with ’I arasie.”’ 

“T’ve heard somethin’ about it,” Jane said 
stiffly. ‘‘Folks are talkin’. I didn’t b’lieve 
it, for thinks I, Susan Brown ’d never let 
her girl go skylarkin’ ’round with a peddlin’ 
feller that nobody knows anythin’ about. 
But seein’s believin’, an’ I must say I 
wonder at you, Susan.” Her face was set 
in rigid disapproval. 

Susan’s face grew crimson with some- 
thing besides heat. “You can wonder all 
you please, Jane Larkin, but I guess I can 
manage my own affairs an’ my daughter’s, 
too. As to nobody knowin’ young Sperry, 
that’s a lie, for the minister know his folks 
in York state; an’ says he to me, says he, 
‘’'m glad you’re makin’ it pleasant for 
James Sperry,’ says he, ‘for he’s used to a 
good home an’ he misses it travelin’ ’round 
as he does.’ Besides, he ain’t peddlin’. 
He’s jest introducin’ the oatmeal—an’ good 
oatmeal it is, too!’’ 

“Tt’s the first time I ever heard that Mr 
Robbins knew his folks; it’s the first time I 
was ever called a liar, too,” and Mrs Lar- 
kin rose in offended majesty, from which 
her diminutive stature and skimpy cotton 
Zown in no way detracted. 

But Mrs Brown had only paused to take 
breath. ‘With shoulders squared and arms 
akimbo she eyed her neighbor defiantly. 
“Well, then, you ain’t a liar,’’ she said in 
Srudging justice, “but it’s a case of sour 
grapes. Jim Sperry’s as nice appearin’ a 
feller as I ever see, and you’d say so, too, 
if it was Delia he was keepin’ company 
With. We ain’t to blame if he’s taken a 
Shine to ’Phrasie instead—”’ with a defiant, 
half triumphant toss of her head. 

As for Jane Larkin, her thin, keen face 
was almost awe-inspiring as she bent it to- 
Ward her companion. ‘That will do!” she 
Said sternly. “That will do!” and Susan’s 
eloquence was suddenly ‘checked. “Things 
have come to.a pretty pass. between us if 
you and ’Phrasie can crow over Delia. I 
guess I ain’t in no hurry‘to have her leave 





THE WHOLE FAMILY 


me, nor she to go; but we ain’t the kind to 
take up with the first pretty spoken man 
that comes along.” She bent and seize 
her pail. “I’ll go along, now. I can’t be 
idlin’ here no longer.” 

But anger had made her neighbor a keen 
marksman and she shot another arrow at 
Jane Larkin’s sensitive pride. “I guess 
you'll keep Delia with you a spell yet,’’ she 
caHed after the retreating figure. 

The woman did not turn, but set her face 
steadfastly toward the crown of the hill. 
In another moment she had passed over 
and out of view. Then Susan Brown’s 
wrath broke in tears, and forgetting the 
scarlet berries waiting beneath dewy green 
leaves for her coming,;~she hurried down 
the pasture toward home. 

In this way*came the breach that divided 
old friends. The older women were upheld 
by the sense of bitter wrong and injustice. 
Pretty Euphrasia Brown, riding gayly 
along country roads with James Sperry, 
had time for but a vague regret in the 
midst of halcyon days. But Delia Larkin, 
who had listened quietly, almost dully, to 
her mother’s report of Mrs Brown’s insult- 
ing remarks, was yet the keenest sufferer. 
Not that she resented the bitter taunt. 
Though it hurt more than she would own, 
she felt it had its basis in truth. It was 
likely that Delia Larkin, plain, precise and 
painfully shy, might linger long in her 
mother’s house. She had early recognized 
this and had entertained none of the shy 
hopes of fairer-favored girls. But all the 
romance, all the love of beauty, all the en- 
thusiastic loyalty that underlie the reti- 
cent New England nature, had found their 
delight in her childhood’s friend, the pretty, 
delicate Euphrasia, who had been the un- 
conscious cause of all the trouble. 

It was a long and lonely summer to Delia. 
There was little comfort to be gained in the 
few glimpses which she had of her old com- 
panion. She would take her’ sewing 
in the afternoon to the shade of the big 
apple tree on the west side of che house, 
whence she would sometimes be rewarded 
by the glimmer of a bright dress in the 
Brown dooryard beyond. the intervening 
meadow. At the sound of wheels in the 
dusty road, she would peep anxiously be- 
tween the slats of the closed blinds, in the 
hope of seeing ’Phrasie whisk by. Sun- 
days became bitter-sweet days; for then 
she would sit and gaze at the pretty vision 
of soft pink cheeks and bright eyes under 
’Phrasie’s rose-wreathed hat. If the girls’ 
eyes met occasionally, ’twas but to be in- 
stantly averted, out of loyalty to their 
mothers’ command. 

Somebody else watched the fair girl in 
the Brown pew, as Delia could not fail-to 
notice; and, little by little, the girl was won 
to secret sympathy with the little idyl. 

“There,” said’ Mrs Larkin, triumphantly, 
coming into the kitchen one September 
morning and setting a heaping pan of lus- 
cious blackberries on the table with a 
fiourish. “It’s just as I expected ’twould 
be. P’raps Susan Brown’ll sing small for 
a while.” 

Delia poised her rolling-pin in the air 
above the pie crust, while she turned an 


astonished, questioning face toward her 
mother. ‘“‘What is it?” she asked, anx- 
iously. 

Her mother gave a short, hard laugh. 


“What do you s’pose? That flibberty-gib- 
berty Sperry feller’s gone!’’ 

“Gone!”’ Delia echoed, vaguely, staring at 
her mother in a manner that was displeas- 
ing to the exulting woman. 

“Yes—gone,”’ she answered, crossly. 
“Your eyes are as big as saucers, Delia 
Larkin. One would s’pose ’twas you that 
he’d left instead of ’Phrasie Brown.” 

Delia rolled the pin across the waiting 
pastry, then looked back at her mother. “I 
don’t believe it’s true,’’ she said quietly. 

Her mother sank into a chair. ‘Well, I 
never!” she gasped. “‘Didn’t I tell you ’twas 
so? Mrs Geer just told me an’ she ought to 
know. She came along while I was pickin’ 
blackberries.” 

“TI mean I don’t believe he has gone to 


stay,’ the girl said, steadily. “He didn’t 
look like that kind of a man.” She was 
thinking of young Sperry’s face as he 


watched Euphrasia Brown across the vil- 
lage church. 

“That’s all you know, Delia Larkin. 
What do you know about men, anyway? 
But just wait,—you’ll see!” Mrs Larkin 
vanished in the pantry with her berries, 
but through the closed door came her high, 
shrill voice raised in a hymn that, in some 
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way, seemed transformed to a chant of 
triumph. 
[To Be Concluded.] 





Homing. 
JAMES BUCKHAM, 





Home—home—home! I can see the hills of 
home, 
I can hear the glad waves breaking on 
the shore. 
Let the good_ship swiftly ride, 
harbor open wide, 
Like the arms of those who wait me at 
the door. 


let the 


How the distant city glows, like a window 
lit with rose! 
It is bright with all the faces love has 
kissed. 
Home—home—home! O 
come home, 
When the laggard ships come looming 
through the mist! 


My Little Boy. 


the happy wel- 








O little boy, my little boy, 
Why do you stay so long? 

The night is here, with shadows drear, 
’*Tis time for mother’s song. 

The cheering crowds have gone away, 
The streets are still and dead, 

Why do you stay so long at play, 
’*Tis more than time for bed? 


A great, great day this has been, 
"Tis writ in blood and flame, 
And in the papers that they brought 
I read your precious name. 
Your name, my boy—O little boy— 
What do you know of war? 
Could God have meant the brow I’ve kissed 
Should wear a battle scar? 


O little boy—my little boy, 
They tell me you have grown; 

But, dear, ’twas only yesterday 
You could not stand alone. 

How could those tender, clinging hands 
A heavy rifle bear? 

You were too tired to march, I know, 
And so they left you there. 1 


O little boy—my little boy, 
You've rested all the day; 

Wake up—the game is played and won, 
"Tis time you came away. 

The country has a million arms 
To claim the nation’s due, 

A million hearts to bleed and break, 
But I have only you. 


Wake up—wake up!—the hour is late, 
You should not tarry there; 
The night is dark on San Juan hill, 
Too dark for hope or prayer. 
Wake up!—my arms are opened wide 
To welcome you with joy, 
And still you sleep—and sleep—and sleep, 
O little, little boy! 
[Cecile Joyce in the Boston Transcript. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 
3. A Saw HorsE—By W. A. M., Mich. 


1 3 7 9 
x x x x 
x. = 
& ££. 2:2 2 6 
= 2 
x x x x 
4 2 10 8 


One to two, an injunction. 

Three to four, a shoestring. 

Five to six, a closet. 

Seven to eight, starting off or aside. 
Nine to ten, irreligious. 





Sekrits and soap bubbles are liable to 
bust any time.—[Josh Billings. 





“Jimmy, what is the chief product of the 
Malay peninsula? ‘“‘Maylaria.” 





Willie is at the photographer’s with his 
mother, and notices a group of ladies in 
low-necked dresses. Suddenly he inquires, 
“Say, ma, are these ladies all going to be 
vaccinated ?” 

Be pitiful, for every man is fighting a 
hard battle.—[Ian Maclaren. 


The man who is determined to win iz 
sUre to: there ain’t bad luk. enuff in the 
world to beat him.—[fJosh Billings. 
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The Little Pessimist. 


LALIA MITCHELL. 





If only home were like school, you see, 
I'd have such fun the whole day through, 
With a lot of girls to play with me— 
Mary and Kate and Rose and Sue. 
And no one watching to question why 
I don’t remember and be polite> 
And no one saying, Now, Jennie, try 
To keep that last clean apron white. 


If only school were like home, you know, 
’Twould be so nice! No sums to dread, 
No keeping still when I want to go 
And get a drink or a piece of bread. 
And mamma always at hand to tell 
Me lovely stories of birds and fish, 
With both my children, Eugene and Bell, 
And all the dresses a doll could wish. 


But school is always the very same, 
And-home is homey day and night, 

And I don’t Know. who or what’s to blame, 
Or how I ever can set them right. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Philosopher—Mr Editor, when I saw 
my letter in the Table (that is, a remnant of 
it) at first I felt like throwing those 
two brooms at you, when I thought of 
my sweet words in behalf of Dakota Hun- 
ter devoured by that monster, but after a 
while come to the conclusion that I was 
lucky to have any of it printed. -Now, 
wasn’t that philosophical calmness? 
[Honeysuckle. 











Poultry—Red, White and Blue, my sister 
is a great (!) poultry raiser. She likes the 
Black Plymouth Rocks best; says she 
thinks they are the best general purpose 
fowl. She sent to Wisconsin and bought 
two thoroughbred Rouen ducks, and to the 
northern part of Illinois for two drakes of 
the same kind. Everyone who has seen 
them says they are beauties. What kind do 
you raise? As for turkeys, my sister says 
they are more bother than they are worth. 
Tablers, don’t you think the Susquehanna 
Fisherman is nice looking? I do. I have 
never seen a soldier that I thought tough 
looking.—[Lonely Pete. 

My sister has a pet hen. She is very cute. 
At least she thinks so. The other day she 
came to the door and my sister let her 
in, and she put her in a chair, and what did 
she do but lay an egg right in pa’s big arm 
chair! Then she sat there and cackled, 
and did not want to get down. Finally my 
sister took her and put her outdoors. The 
next day she came again, but ma put her 
foot down and would not let her come in. 
So I put a box with some straw in it on the 
porch, and she laid there. She is a Ply- 
mouth Rock and very pretty.—[Horse 
Jockey. 

Ohio Boy, give your experience in raising 
fancy chickens, through the Young Folks’ 
Table. I, too, am interested in thorough- 
bred poultry. I have nothing but White 
Wyandcts, as I think they are the most 
profitable fowls for the farmer. I have just 
had my order booked for six sittings of 
eggs from two of the best breeders in 
America, three from each. I also have en- 
tered the garden contest. I love the farm 
and will never leave it. I would much 
rather work than go to parties, picnics and 
such. Too many of the boys of to-day are 
more for pleasure than for business, and 
will neglect the latter for the former. 
{Only a Farmer Boy, New Jersey. 





From the Group—I have read about 125 


books, none of the yellow-covered novels 
though. I think it better to read a few 
books well and understand them, than 
a great number. I am not as big a cow~ 
ard as Cross Patch. Will send my picture. 
I expect it will scare you all, but for fear 
the scare will be too great, send sister’s 
also; she is on the left. I think the answer 
to Honeysuckle’s conundrum is a wood- 
tick.—[No 9 of Circle No 39. 


Hurry up, the rest of you, and send your 
photographs. Girls, which do you think is 
the best looking, South Carolina Boy or 
Susquehanna Fisherman? I think the lat- 
ter is. How many of the Tablers have a 
pet peacock? I have, and he is a pet, too: 
his name is Jim. I inclose my photograph 
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BUR 
BASHFUL 


so the young folks can see what the Wis- 
consin girls look like.—[Wisconsin Sweet 
Pea. : 

I love to read the stories in your paper, 
and my brother does; t6o. “We like to have 
Thursday night come, so we can go to the 
office and get‘it. -I am'not going to let my 
brother Know Ihave sent our ‘picture, but 
let’ him find’it in the paper. * Hé is staying 
over at our grandma’s this winter.—[Little 
Bo-Peep. : ‘ 

Here we are, Charlie and is My sister and 
I took him up town in a big basket with 
covers on. He.cried some, but soon got used 
to it: When he wants to-come in the house 
he goes up on the kitchen, comes in the 
window and._down to the stair. door, and 
opens it with his paw.—[Max Kelsey. 

Iam a Vermont girl. I live on a farm, I 
have a sister 16 years of age who has grad- 
uated from the state.normal school and 
has taught two terms of school. She is 
an April fool. I have a brother whose 
birthday is on Lincoln’s birthday. He is 
seven. I inclose my photo.—[Bur. 

I live on a large farm in Vermont. Per- 
haps some of you Tablers will think I am 
a bad egg because I go to dancing school, 
but I am not; I am the best egg in my 
mother’s basket. I belong to letter circle 
No 29, and we have.lots of fun. We have 
made it a rule not to keep the letters over 
three days. I*inclose my picture. I hope 
my friends in Circle No 29 will not see this. 
[Bashful. 





A Hard Luck Supper—yYes, Wisconsin 
Snow Bird, I like chickens. We have Ply- 
mouth Rocks and like them very much. 
They are good layers and also make good 
mothers. I never raised a chicken in my 
life. I don’t know how to cook, either, 
which is very much to my discredit, and 
think it is near time I was learning. One 
day last summer, mamma and my elder 
sister went away and left me to do the 
cooking. During their absence two men 
came to put a new binder together. It was 
in the afternoon and of course I had supper 
to get for them. I commenced about 4 
o’clock and expected to have it ready by 6. 
I prepared everything very nice, even go- 
ing to the bother of getting a vase full of 
choice roses for the table, but after I had 
everything placed in order on the table, the 
only thing on it that was nice were the 
roses. Despite my vigorous effort to pre- 
vent, the potatoes burned, the coffee was so 
strong it could almost walk and while I 
was in the cellar getting cream the meat 
that was cooking burned black and it was 
time for supper. What was I to do? I just 
placed the things on the table, called the 
men to supper and left the house until they 
were through eating. After mamma came 
home she made an excuse for me. I hap- 
pened to meet one of the men after he had 
eaten his supper and I was ashamed to look 





LITTLE BO PEEP AND HER BROTHER 
CHARLIE AND MAX 


NINE OF US, ALL IN A GROUP 


NO 9 AND HER SISTER 
WISCONSIN SWEET PES 


him fair in the face, but I noticed by a cor- 
ner eye glance that he looked rather blue, 
evidently caused by that strong coffee. I 
will. write again some time.—[A Girl from 
the Woods. 


Another Canadian Girl—I live quite near 
the Montmorenci falls tkat French Girl 
speaks about; only three miles away. Y F 
E, I was at the Champlain monument dedi- 
cation in September, ’98, and am very sorry 
I-did not see you there. Yes, there was a 
big crowd, but I did not mind the talk be- 
ing all in French, as we all speak it like 
natives—of Quebec, you know, not Paris. 
When you were here the St Lawrence was 
all open, but now it is all frozen over. We 
drive-over it every day coming from school. 
Would French Girl please send her ad- 
dress? Although I am not at all French I 
will sign myself—[La Canadienne. 

&& The Y F E visited Montmorenci falls 
and tried with little success to get a picture 
of the falls with his camera. 





Be Brave—Maid of Willowdale is not the 
only girl who has become weary of house- 
keeping. When I was 15 I was. situated 
nearly as she is and I felt as she does; as 
though it were all work and no play: In- 
deed, I used to cry because I felt sorry for 
myself! I have lived but a few years since 
then, but it has been long enough to teach 
me that to be sorry for yourself is .the 
hight of selfishness, there are so many oth- 
er people in the world. who need pity more 
than you do. Be brave, little maid, and do 
the work which lies nearest you the best 
you know how. In after years you will be 
glad to know that you did not neglect your 
duty. I am still cooking, churning and 
washing, and I have learned to love my 
work and take pride in doing it well. I 
correspond with a number of friends whom 
it is impossible to visit. Letters are so 
comforting when they are from friends. I 
shall have to confess, though, that I have 
days when I feel tired and discouraged. But 
when I do I say to myself— 

“Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds the sun still is shining. 
Thy fate is the common fate of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary.” 
Can the Tablers tell the author of these 
lines?—[Trude Day. 





Can Stand It—I enjoy reading the letters 
very much, although some have been try- 
ing to hit me pretty hard, but I can stand it. 
Cherry Blossom, won’t you please send me 
your address? I would like to find out what 
part of Bournemouth your father visited 
last summer. I will say to Jack’s Twin 
that I like America better than I did. I 
think the prairies are just fine in summer. 
I have more work to do now than I had 
when I came here first: Perhaps that keeps 








me from getting so homesick as I used to 
be. At. Christmas time I feel the worst, 
when I get so many nice presents from 
England. Then I always want to be there. 
Sunflower, I would like to correspond with 
you; I think if my father and your father 
were to get together they would have quite 
a good deal of talking to do, as when my 
father gets with an Englishman it is hard 
to get him away. He likes to talk about 
“his old ecuntry’’ so well. I extend my 
sympathy to Ainslie L. Davis in his sor- 
row. I also know what it is to lose loved 
ones; hoping he will be able to see that 
every cloud has a silver lining,—[English 
Girl, Box 194, Hawley, Minn. 





Force and Energy—I watch the papers 
closely to see what Elec Tricity has to say. 
His explanations are very plain. Will he 
please tell me what is the difference, elec- 
trically speaking, between force and en- 
ergy ?—-[Grasshopper. 





Music—Good for you, Max of Climax! I, 
too, think the musicians ought to have a 
letter circle. I have been faking music les- 
sons for three years and do not intend to 
stop till I have a thorough musical educa- 
tion. My teacher attends a college of music 
in New York city and is acquainted with 
Alex Lambert. I have several pieces writ- 
ten by Strauss, and Ben Hurr’s Chariot 
Race by Sousa is grand. I am studying 
Loeschhorn’s exercises now. If any of the 
musicians would like a waltz, I think they 
would be satisfied with Love’s Sail Up the 
Hudson, by Alsdorf.—[Laughing Water. 

I would like to have the names of some 
easy two-steps for mandolin, if anyone 
vould be so kind as to have them published. 
{Annie J. 

I, too, think a musician’s circle would be 
interesting. Among my favorite pieces of 
instrumental music are Silvery Waves, 
composed by A. P. Wyman; Qui Vive Galop, 
by Charles Webs; and Flower Song, by 
Gustav Lange. In vocal music, my favorite 
songs are Ethel Drelme, Gentle Annie, and 
Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. An Amateur 
Fiarist and Young Engineer both guessed 
the conundrum correctly. I think the an- 
swer to Rosa E. Miller’s riddle is ‘‘the other 
half.” My home is near the birthplace of 
Lydia H. Sigourney, the poetess. The grave 
of Uncas, the famous Indian chief, is a few 
miles distant. He died in 1863. Who was the 
author of the famous sentiment: ‘Millions 
for defence, but not one cent for tribute?’ 
[Honeysuckle., 

I, too, am a pianist, and would like to 
join a circle of music lovers. Who are your 
favorite composers, Amateur Pianist? Mine 
are Sydney Smith and Joseph Haydn. I 
would like to be a “cranky school-ma’am,”’ 
and would like to correspond with Only 
a Primrose.—[A Country Maiden, Box 116, 
Acushnet, Mass. 

I am glad that some have written about 
the musicians’ letter circle. I am going to 
send in my ten cents for membership right 
away. If more than one circle is going to 
be formed, I would suggest that we divide 
the seven degrees of difficulty into three 
grades. The fifth, sixth and seventh de- 
grees may be called Grade 1, the third and 
fourth Grade 2, and the second and first 
Grade 3. Then when anyone sends in his 
application for membership he must state 
What grade he is to be in. If there 
wasn’t some such rule as this the editor 
wouldn’t know a beginner of music 
from those that were competent musicians. 
Don’t you Tablers think this a good way 
to do? Mr Editor, won’t you let us know 
what you think about it? If there are any 
circles being formed now with the age of 
19, I will send in my application for mem- 
bership in both circles.—[Max of Climax. 

I think Sotsa very popular, but not clas- 
sical. I think Sousa’s pieces are “‘all right.” 
My favorite march written by him was The 
Stars and Stripes Forever, but I am a little 
tired of it now. It has been played by those 
who could play it and those who couldn’t, 
Who have played it so that the piece was 
hardly recognizable. Idonot meanthis when 
learning a piece, as we all have to learn 
a piece before playing it well, but I have 
heard it played in public by those who 
thought they were playing it well, but were 
tearing and jerking it all to pieces, I think 
El Capitan very pretty when played 
by the band; also the Bride Elect, for an 
orchestra. I do not care much for the High 
School Cadets. If there is a circle started 
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of musicians, I would like to be one of 
them, as I think it would be, after a little 
while, instructive as well as .nteresting. 
I would like to ask Max of Climax what 
method he studied or is mow studying. I 
studied the Czerny method, which I like 
best. Do any of the large number of piano 
players at the Table play the fantasia, 
written by J. Leybach? I think it a beauti- 
ful piece, although very old.—[Aunt Ettie. 


My idea of classical music is rather 
vague, but I have never considered Sousa’s 
marches classical. To me, they are no more 
than the most of the marches and two-steps 
now being played. A musical circle would 
be fine. I cannot belong to the farmers’ 
circle, or the high school circle, but I real- 
ly believe I can join the musical circle. This 
makes two members at least. Nadine must 
be a very tall person, 16 years old and 
6 ft 7% in tall. Why, gracious! Where 
would I be beside you? I only measure 5 ft 
2 in. -Are you really so tall? Of course 
you were all interested in the story, Captain 
Jack. Do any of the Tablers know where 
that system of leasing farms is a legal one? 
Or is it used now? I had never heard or 
read of the life system before.—[May Scott. 





Stella’s Steers—Last spring you publish- 
ed on the cover of your valuable and inter- 





esting paper an illustration of a girl driving 
a pair of steers which she had trained her- 
self. One of our neighbors was raising a 
pair of calves, and had a daughter that 
was much interested in the stock, caring 
for it to a considerable extent in person, 
and, having a natural talent for training 
animals, I handed the girl a copy of the 
paper. A few days since I received this 
photograph of Stella Taylor and her steers, 
which are now thoroughly traiffed by her 
own skill and handling. The steers were 
eight months old when the photograph was 
taken.—[W. H. Geer. 





Wanted, Addresses—The following have 


sent 10c to join a letter circle, but we must 
also have the full names and addresses: A. 
N. Salt, K.N. Pepper, Sweet Cicely,Leantine 
Levan, Silent Sleeper, Stenographer, 
Brown-eyed Lillian, One-armed Hawkeye. 
In replying, refer to this notice. 





Brave—Although I am a boy I can sym- 
pathize with you, Miss Doris, in knowing 
what it is to be bashful. Before I became 
so brave(?) as I now am it took all the 
courage I possessed to tip my hat to a 
young lady. It is indeed a great misfor- 
tune to be bashful, but with such a clever 
trainer as Miss Doris it ought to be quickly 
overcome. For the benefit of this class of 
shy young people-I propose that Miss D. 
write us another interesting letter; also 
send her photo.—[Auburn Hair. 





Bournemouth Beauties—I see some of the 
Tablers want to hear more about Bourne- 
mouth. I did not mention anything about 
the chines in my last letter. There are sev- 
eral beautiful places along the coast, with 
walks and driveways. One is called Brank- 
some chine. The banks all along are cov- 
ered with trees and shrubs. Ferns also grow 
there in great quantities in the summer. 
The char-a-banes and carriages convey a 
great many people to Branksome chine. 
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Then there is the middle chine, which is 
very gicturesque, especially in the early 
morning. Then there are others. But 
it would make my letter too long to 
describe them. There are 10 or 12 different 
chines, and they are all very beautiful. 
The sands are hard and clean, with scarcely 
a spot of clay or rock, and although heavy 
walking above the ordinary tides, yet where 
the retiring water has consolidated, it is 
said to be one of the finest and smoothest 





strands of Great Britain. In summer the 
beach is a resort for a great many people. 
There are a great many bathing machines 
all along the beach, also small boats with 
sailors waiting for an opportunity to take 
anyone for a boat ride. Few places on our 
coast are so well off in the matter of pub- 
lic gardens and grounds as Bournemouth. 
You meet them at every turn and there are 
miles and miles of breezy downs thickly 
spread with yellow broom, and there are 
long stretches of forests to roam through. 
The summer and winter gardens are built 
of glass, and accommodate nearly 1000 peo- 
ple. They are about one minute’s walk from 
the pleasure grounds. Some very fine views 
are obtainable from the baicony and from 
the grounds at the back of the winter gar- 
den. My father played there in the band. 
Once he played before the king and queen 
of Sweden. The gardens are very beautiful 
both inside and out. I am very sorry I cane 
not find the real picture of our house in 
England, but have sent one that is like it, 
only it is higher and not quite so pretty in 
the front as ours was. But it will give the 
Tablers some idea of my home.—[English 


- Girl. 





Summer Boarders for Boys and Girls. 





The bluebird, the martin 
and the wren will soon be 
here to spend the summer 
with us. We wish you all to 
consider them as company 
and to show them all the hos- 
pitality that you do other vis~- 
itors. A very cordial act 
would be to build houses for 
them. We have published. 
a leaflet entitled The Birds 





and I. We send it free to all teachers 
who ask for it. Ask your teacher if she 
has one. In the leaflet are pictures of vae 


rious styles of bird houses. Some of them 
are good subjects for drawing lessons, 

Perhaps your teacher will encourage you 
to make a drawing of some of these to a 
scale, just as an architect would do for the 
guidance of a carpenter, and later you 
can build a bird house after your drawings. 
All may not have the tools or the material, 
or the skill to build elaborate and aristo- 
eratic bird houses, but that need be no bar- 
rier of hospitality to those who love birds. 
In our leaflet are designs as simple as an 
empty fruit-can. We wish you would talk 
over this plan with your teacher, your par- 
ents and your chums, 

The kind of birds that will set up house- 
keeping in the homes that you provide will 
harm no one. They are never cross, or 
throw stones, or rob us, but are always 
happy and have cheerful songs. We are al- 
ways kind to people having such disposi- 
tions; and why should we not be to birds as 
well? 

It will give us great pleasure to receive 
letters from every boy and girl who in- 
tends to entertain some birds the coming 
summer. Perhaps your teacher will let you 
write your letters during your language 
period. You may address us as “Dear 
Uncle,” and write us as freely as you 
would someone of whom you are very fond, 
Direct your letter—{Bureau of Nature- 
Study, Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL WOMEN, 


The Prizes Awarded. 

The Successful Woman prize contest, an- 
nounced Jan 14, is now ready for the 
awards. A large number of excellent arti- 
cles were received, many of which will ap- 
pear later. Several particularly well writ- 
ten ones didn’t win prizes simply because 
those chosen seemed more suggestive by 
their novelty as well as practical helpful- 
ness. It would do many a woman’s heart 
good to read the amount of pin money 
made by poultry and turkey raising, bee 
keeping and baking, to say nothing of mar- 
ket produce. For the purposes of our con- 
test, however, which was defined as well as 
it could be in our offer, the Editor has de- 
cided on the following awards, the first five 
$2 prizes being for articles explaining how 
women have (practically) earned their own 
living, and the other five $1 prizes being for 
ways of earning pin money: Two dollars 
to Elizabeth A. Hitchcock, Monson, 





each 
Mass: Mrs Dora M. Tuttle, Topeka, Kan; 
Mrs H. P. D., Wisconsin; Mrs J. W. T., 


Pennsylvania; Mrs B. E. S., Dakota; and 
one dollar each to Mrs Sara Carter, Des 
Moines, Ia; Miss Grace Richey, Lonetree, 
Ta: Mrs A. S., Wisconsin; “Celandine,” New 
York: Mrs Sarah C. Munson, Dunbarton, 
Wis. The names withheld are done so by 
the authors’ requests. Four of the prize 
articles appear in this issue. 





Ways of Earning a Living. 





KEEPING CITY BOARDERS. 


Like many other women on a farm, I 
thought I must find some means of obtain- 
ing ready money. At last the opportunity 
came to me. A family (to whom we had 
sold farm produce for several years) in a 
neighboring city wanted to come in the 
country to board a few weeks. We took 
them. The next summer more wanted to 
come, and in a few years had more thaa 
we could accommodate. Then a gentleman 
in the neighboring city recommended us to 
his daughter in New York city. After a 
short correspondence they concluded to try 
the place. As her husband was a minister 
they said they would speak of us to mem- 
bers of their congregation. I told them I 
would make a reduction on their family if 
they would use their influence to fill the 
house. We built a large addition to the 
house, and in three years from the time we 
began to take boarders from New York, 
had our house overflowing, and recommend- 
ed several of our neighbors to those we 
could not accommodate. Doubtless some 
of my farm sisters will wish to know how 
to succeed at this business, so will mention 
a few plans, and their ingenuity and sur- 
roundings can substitute the rest. 

The first necessary thing is a good early 
garden. By the time people are ready to 
come to the country the garden will pro- 
duce many vegetables. Although they have 
had the same things in city markets for 
weeks, vegetables there have not the fresh- 
ness as from garden to table. Do not deny 
them the privilege of helping themselves to 
fruit from the trees; it is not necessary to 
let them waste it. Another thing which 
proved attractive was the horses. When 
there was opportunity we took them by 
turns to drive for a few miles (without 
charge); if going for the day on a long 
trip, a small sum each. Children and young 
people are delighted with a ride on the 
back of a gentle horse. A young lady from 
“Greater New York” surprised us one day 
by saying: “I think all winter about the 
rides I will have on old Kit next summer.” 
If two or three horses are very gentle, what 
is the harm if some large children want to 
go in the fields and play they are Indians? 
If they are not careful a denial of a few 
rides will bring them to terms. To make a 
long story short, be willing to begin on a 
very small scale until you are used to the 
work. I managed everything, paid all bills 
and after a trial of 12 years had made a 
good sum.—[Mrs J. W. T. 

A COUNTRY MILLINER. 

Some 20 years ago I married. My hus- 
band I knew was a poor man, although 
kind in disposition. Years went by, and as 
my only daughter got to be about nine 
years old, it dawned upon me that I might 
do something to earn a little something in 
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order to give my child a better chance in 
life, and with this thought I tried canvass- 
ing for books. I did quite well, especially 
with Christmas books, but this work took 
me so much from home that I only worked 
at it a short time. 

I then went into the millinery business, 
as that seemed to be my natural gift. I 
had only $5 to start with, but by care- 
fully selecting my goods and selling them 
as reasonably as possible, and trimming 
stylishly and tastefully, I made quick sales, 
and then turned the proceeds into more 
goods. I kept doing this and prospered 
finely. In a short time I was able, besides 
keeping my daughter in school, to give her 
music lessons, which seemed to be her 
natural gift. When 14 years of age she 
became our church organist. I will try to 
be as brief now as possible, so I may not 
worry my readers, by saying that during 
the past eight yearsI have clothed myself and 
daughter, given her a good education both 
in school and music, bought her a nice or- 
gan, also a great many things to _ fur- 
nish our house, and during all this time, 
have done my housework and done it well, 
except part of one winter while sick in bed. 
ITexpect now to give up my millinery work, as 
my health is failing and my daughter has 
now got where she can help herself, as she 
is teaching music and is a fine musician. 
{Mrs H. P. D. 





Ways ot Getting Pin Moncey. 





RAISING SEED FOR MARKET. 

Have any of the sisters tried to raise seeds 
to sell, to help increase pin money? I have 
been raising flower and garden seed for the 


e 
wholesale market for quite a number of 


years, and get a good deal of pleasure and 
some profit out of it. I find I can do bet- 
ter by having the best seed of its kind, for 
one can sell the best at higher prices, and 
often they are no more trouble than a 
cheaper seed to raise, and are a good deal 
easier to sell. And you can recommend a 
good seed where you could not a poor seed. 
Last summer we had several storms that 
did a good deal of damage to the growing 
crop of seed, by breaking off the plants, and 
the cutworm worked till late in-my garden. 
I grow any kind of seed that I can raise 
and sell, such as gourds in variety, double 
hollyhock, verbena, pansy, sweet peas, 
zenias, poppies in variety, coxcomb in vari- 
ety, asters, and in fact anything I can sell. 
I haven’t made a fortune out of it yet, but 
some years I sell $75 worth and sometimes 
only $40 or 50, but I get a good degree of 
health besides, so I make it pay that way. 
I also raise a few bulbs and spare some to 
those who want to buy. But let me say 
right here I think I give away about 10 to 
where I sell one, and also of seed I give 
away a gre&t deal. I usually dry seed corn 
by the fire, so I can sell fire-dried seed corn. 
I always pick the best I can find to dry. 
Last year I also sold 958 dozen eggs, and we 
used a great many besides, and I used 
a good many for setting under the hens for 
chicks. I sold the eggs in the market for 
what I could get, some as low as seven 
cents, and a few as high as 20c. I received 
for them $92.72, besides what I got for my 
chicks.—[{Mrs Sarah C. Munson. 


A FEMININE BARBER. 


I have been wondering what the success- 
ful women would write about, what they 
have succeeded with, and I thought I would 
write what I am successful at, and perhaps 
it might help some other girls to success, 
as it is a nice, light work, and that work 
is barbering. To begin with, I had seven 
brothers (not all girls have seven brothers 
to begin with) and they are pretty stylish, 
too, and we live in the country six miles 
from town; and when they work ih the 
fields, their hands would get so rough and 
trembly they didn’t like to shave them- 
selves, so they wanted me to be their bar- 
ber. I was afraid to attempt it at first, but 
they kept insisting on my trying, saying 
they wouldn’t mind a few cuts and stair- 
steps on their hair, if only they could get 
their Barbering done at home. So I be- 
gan, and the first hair cut was as good as 
lots of the barbers did, so they told me, and 
at the first shave my brother declared he 
couldn’t feel the razor, I worked so light, 
and I have never cut them once or spoiled 
one head of hair. When the news spread 
around, of course our cousins and neigh- 
bors’ boys thought it would be nice to say 
a “lady barber’ cut_their hair, and all are 








always willing to pay full price for the 


work, except one that is getting bald, who 
says I ought to cut his hair for half price, 
as only half the hair is there. It is about 
four years since I began the work, and I 
have earned lots of pin money in that 
time, yes, and more than pin money, for I 
have a nice driving horse that I have paid 
for with my work.—[Grace Richey. 





Salsify as a Garden Flower—As I looked 
down on a bed of salsify in bloom for seed 
purposes, it occurred to me that there are 
many flowers which seedsmen catalog as 
novelties that certainly do not surpass in 
showy beauty the large golden or rich pur- 
ple flowers of the common and black sal- 
sify.. They are of the dandelion type, but 
much larger, growing on stalks two feet 
and upward in hight. A group of them 
here and there in the flower garden would 
have a striking effect. They are biennial, 
blooming the second season, but are the 
hardiest of hardy plants, keeping perfectly 
through the winter without the slightest 
protection, and could be taken up and 
transplanted in spring without injury. 
Among those raised for the table there are 
always more or less roots that are too 
small for consumption. I would suggest 
that such might be grouped in the flower 
garden. Bonds Minnesota I find on the 
whole the best variety for table use, larger 
than the common variety, and though not 
as large as the Sandwich Island, better for 
quality, and as it is doubtless just as good 
for ornamentation, would be a good one to 
plant.—{J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, 
Mass. 





Etiquette—Abner Bowen writes to ask 


if the title ‘“‘miss’’ should be used by a 
young man in addressing his affianced. Or- 
dinarily the relations between engaged 
couples are close enough so that the “miss” 
would sound strange. The average girl 
would think her lover distant if he called 
her otherwise than by her first name. The 
feelings of the twain will govern their 
words wisely. 








THE POET OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES’ WITTICISM. 


The great poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
once said: “If all drugs were thrown into 
the sea, it would be all the better for man- 
kind and all the worse for the fishes.” Of 
course the genial poet referred only to 
poisonous drugs as used by most physi- 
cians. He certainly could not have meant 
all medicines, for nature, in her woods and 
fields, has been most prolific in yielding up 
her treasures of harmless, vegetable reme- 
dies for every disease. The wonderful dis- 
coveries of the famous Dr Greene’ of 35 
West Fourteenth street, New York city, 
amply prove the fact. Indeed, this skilled 
specialist in the treatment of nervous, 
chronic and lingering complaints uses, in 
his enormous practicé, absolutely no poi- 
sonous drugs, but confines his treatment 
solely to the use of harmless vegetable 
remedies. His world-wide known medi- 
cine, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, is only one of his many remarkable 
discoveries. His extraordinary success in 
curing diseases of whatever name or na- 
ture. the innumerable restorations to health 
under the use of these marvelous curative 
medicines as prescribed by Dr Greene, es- 
tablish beyond doubt that nature has pre- 
vided remedies for each and every phase of 
disease, and that Dr Greene, by his deep 
investigations and his enormously large 
experience, has discovered and prepared 
remedies which surely and certainly cure 
these complicated cases of chronic disease. 
Any sufferer can demonstrate this fact, as 
Dr Greene gives all the privilege of consult- 
ing him, personally or by letter, absolutely 
free of charge. If you are out of health and 
have failed to be cured, see Dr Greene at 
once, or write to him freely and fully about 
your case. You can do so in perfect and 
absolute confidence. He will explain your 
complaint and advise you what to do to be 
cured. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Disappointed—I was disappointed in the 
ten-part story which I was instrumental 
in putting before the readers of the Tablers’ 
columns. I was in hopes the writers of 
the first installment would lay the scene 
in the country among our simple farm folk, 
the class to whom all the contributors be- 
long, and where there is surely to be found 
enough material for such. Certain it is that 
none of us who were chosen to write the 
story know much if anything of the crim- 
inal classes in the great city where our 
first contributor launched us out, and a 
person cannot write well on a subject of 
which he knows nothing. For myself I 
apologize for my part in the “‘ten-part night- 
mare,” and promise (like I used to my pa- 
ternal ancestor when he would draw me 
over his knee preparatory to administering 
a spanking) if I am let go this time, I'll 
never do it again.—[Aleck Beresford. 





The Badge Design—I agree with Mocca- 
sin Bill as to all members of the letter 
circle forming a society and electing a pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer to do busi- 
ness. But I will suggest a different kind 
of a badge. I think a pin about 1% inches 
in diameter would be best, the design of 
which would be: On the outer edge a circle 
of blue, next a circle of white, next a circle 
of red, all the same width of the inside 
of the red circle, a white place with the 
word ‘‘Friendship” at the top and under it 
would be the letters, “A A L C 8S” (Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist Letter Circle Society); 
under these the number of the letter circle 
to which the person belongs. All these 
words, letters and figures should be blue. 
This, I think, would be a very good badge 
for the boys.—[Jack Snipe. 

Moccasin Bill’s suggestion to have a let- 
ter circle badge is all right, only I suggest 
that the red circle be on the outside and 
the blue in the center, so it would read red, 
white and blue. The other way I should 
read it bluc, white and red, and I think it 
would look prettier with the red on the out- 
side. What say the other Tablers? I would 


like to join a letter circle. I inclose 10 cents - 


to join.—[Goldie. 

Break Monotony—Think the letters very 
interesting all around, and they help to 
break the monotony of one’s life, and cheer 
one up somewhat. I am glad that there are 
“old bachelors” as well as “old maids.” It 
helps anyone to feel that they are not en- 
tirely alone in this life of single blessed- 
ness, though, to be frank, I think there are 
more unhappy married people than single 
ones.—[Mountain Maid. 

My girls look for quilt patterns every 
week, and the small children like to look at 
the pictures. I like the stories and letters 
very much. I read Young Folks’ Table 
as well as grown folks’ Table.—[Mrs R. B. 

Uncle Hiram, you wished to know who did 
the baking, Mary or mother? Mother says, 
tell him Mary did all but making the bread, 
[Mary Maryland. 

Tut, Cumtux! Western bachelors, apes 
of fashion? We resent the statement. No 
class of men would so universally enjoy and 
honor the blessings of home and domestic 
life as our western bachelors. We would ad- 
vise you to study western life before you 
make another pass in the dark.—[A. 
Kronik. 

We think Vera’s baby is facing a predica- 
ment, the ‘not-true-to-name” problem 
Which so often confronts farmers who buy 
apple trees from traveling salesmen. No 
harm is meant to the baby by submitting 
these: Iolatismina, Phantine, Orphalena, 
Xelimy, Glynnwhyde, Vernis.—[A. Kronik. 

Bashful Swain, your idea of a wife is very 

good, but I am afraid you will hunt the 
world over before you find one with all the 
virtues you would like. Are you to sit and 
look on while she sets the example to the 
children ?—[Artist. 
_No one ever heard more nonsensical 
ideas than B of C has, and lucky is some 
poor woman that he is a bachelor. But I 
like bachelors, good ones, I mean, or rather 
Sane-minded ones, I wish the fault-finding 
bachelors would: form a circle and call it 
Evergreen.—[Fair Critic. 

I think if B of C had studied physiology 
a little longer and gone to the fountain 
head, he would have found that the sour 
disposition of some of his bottle-fed babies 
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MAD, MERCILESS MARCH! 





What It Means to the Countless Army 


of Lung Sufferers. 





BEGIN NOW 10 FORTIFY YOURSELF 





Catarrh, Bronchitis, Grip, or Its After-Effects, Asthma, 
Weak System, Lingering Cough, and All Other 
Consumptive Tendencies Should be Looked 
After Carefully at Just This Time. 





What [larch [leans. 


What the frost is to the flower, is March, 
mad, merciless March, to the consumptive. 
March is‘a month fraught with fearful pos- 
sibilities and countless dangers. 

Now is the time to look after the “little 
things in health,” for many a consump- 
tive’s grave has been filled by one who 
neglected a simple cold, and realized the 
truth only when consumption’s wicked 
grasp was upon him. 


Fortify Yourself, 


Now; not to-morrow, or the day after, 
but to-day—NOW— is the time to begin 
to fortify yourself against the ravages of 
possible disease in the months to come. 

Remember that even the healthiest and 
most vigorous person in the world comes 
out of the month of March weaker and 
less vigorous than at the beginning. Then 
what must it mean to the millions of lung 
sufferers, who haven’t the vitality to fight 
the elements? 

It means one thing to many—Deatu! 

Don’t be one of those who take chances. 
Stock your constitution with a fighting 
array of strength that will overcome any 
condition of climate or weather. Make of 
yourself an invincible fortress of health, 
a veritable Gibraltar of strength. 

If you are well and strong and hearty 
now, do this as an extra precaution; but 
if you are in any way a lung sufferer, if 
you have catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, grip, 
or its after-effects, any kind of a cough, 
shortness of breath, a hereditary consump- 
tive history, occasional chest-pains, rough 
breathing, “morning and evening” cough- 
ing spells, poor circulation, pimply skin, 
night sweats, or any other symptom that 
shows a consumptive tendency, don’t hes- 
itate for a moment, but fortify yourself at 
once. 


The Way. 


Heretofore there have been many differ- 
ent ways to fortify yourself, but nothing 
that could cover ALL conditions, until 
the eminent medical scientist, Doctor Slo- 
cum, gave to the world the benefit of years 
of scientific study and research, and pro- 
mulgated what has since been named in 
his honor, the SLOCUM SYSTEM. 





In the SLOCUM SYSTEM, which con- 
sists of four distinctly different prepara- 
tions, a carefully thought-out and scienti- 
fieally constructed system of treatment is 
given. 


FIRST, it seizes on every germ in the 
nose, throat, chest or lungs, and drives 
them completely out of the system, there- 
by removing the cause of the disease. 


SECOND, it introduces into the 
weakened and debilitated system, a 
strengthening, invigorating and fattening 
food, which builds up and restores the 
wasted and worn out tissues. 


THIRD, it soothes and allays all 
inflammation of the alimentary canal, stops 
all catarrhal discharges and conquers the 
cough. 


FOURTH, it gives the system a tonic 
influence, which stimulates, invigorates, 
strengthens and makes the blood red, rosy 
and of quick, healthy action. It vitalizes 
every weak and “run-down” condition 
quickens the brain and regulates the heart, 
till the whole system responds with a 
warm, natural glow of perfect health. 


Practical Philanthropy. 


Much as the SLOCUM SYSTEM means 
to humanity, it may be obtained by the 
readers of American Agriculturist for the 
asking, owing to the desire of Doctor Slo- 
cum that humanity may reap the reward 
of his long years of labor. 

By special arrangement with Doctor Slo- 
cum, the readers of American Agriculturist 
may have the four preparations of the 
SLOCUM SYSTEM by simply sending their 
names and complete addresses to the SLO- 
CUM LABORATORIES, 96 and 98 Pine 
street, New York City. 


Write to the Doctor To-day. 


No matter what your difficulty, no mat- 
ter what your fears, write to Doctor Slo- 
cum. Write fully and freely, with the 
idea that you are addressing a man with 
a big, broad, iiberal mind, who has given 
the best part of his life to the study of 
just such a case as yours, and who will give 
you advice freely and generously. 

Address DR T. A. SLOCUM, 98 Pine 
street, New York City, and say that you 
read this generous offer in American Agri- 
culturist. 
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was formed before they ever came into this 
world to “suck a bottle.’”—[Reader. 

Vera; I think Mary is the prettiest and 
sweetest short mame that has ever been 
used.—[Jack’s Twin. 





Such Bosh—Some one has said, “Why is 
it that women will not try to preserve their 
personal charms after marriage?” If I may 
be allowed the same liberty of speech I 
would ask, “Why will people talk such 
bosh?” My feelings on this subject have 
been made particularly strong by a recent 
visit to a young married woman. I went 
with many pleasant anticipations of cozy 


chats on congenial subjects, new books I 
had read, ete, but alas, there was little 
time for such. It would have delighted 


Maple Leaf’s soul to witness: her frantic 
rushes three times a day to crimp her hair 
before her husband came in to meals, the 
gowns she donned and the slippers she 
wore, until I mentally wondercd, “What 
next?” Perhaps he enjoyed it. I presume 
he did, but still I couldn’t see that he paid 
any especial attention to his own personal 
appearance; in fact, he was quite indif- 
ferent, and didn’t seem to worry about its 
alienating her affections, either. And as for 
me, I came home with the conviction that 
if she would have looked after the cleaning 
up of their back yard and given her hair a 
rest, it would have been better all around, 
[Girl of the Period. 





BILL AND JIM. 
First, there was Pious Bill, 
Kind, upright and true, 
Whose heart with rapture’d thrill 
When a kind deed he could do. 


The other was Lazy Jim, 
Rough, unkempt and haughty; 


‘A kind deed was unknown to him, 
For he persisted in being naughty. 
Pious Bill and Lazy Jim, 
They both loved Miss McKay; 
They tried to win her heart— 
Only Lazy Jim found the way. 
Now matrons who understand men, 
Why did Miss McKay choose him? 
Please tell me with your pen, 
Why she left Bill and took Jim. 
[Bitu B. 





Special Circles—Would not persons of 
common tastes derive much pleasure and 
benefit from a letter circle composed of 
members all interested in the same sub- 
jects? Here are musicians, scattered all 
over our many states, that have been ask- 
ing for a circle of their own; artists that 
would enjoy exchanging notes and sketches 
with one another; bird students who long 
to know more of the birds and bird habits 
of other states; flower lovers who would re- 
joice to obtain a description of the flora of 
the north, east, south or west, who would 
welcome a new fern or native wild flower 
to their cdllection with delight. A kodak 
circle would find many friends and arouse 
much enthusiasm. Our literary ones could 
write their essays and stories without fear 
of the waste basket, and only contributors 
could become subscribers. Not only amuse- 
ment but much of earnest, helpful work 
might be done. Bee keepers, poultry raisers 
and girl-bachelor farmers could form cir- 
cles. Would not such in many instances 
be the means of forming beautiful and last- 
ing friendships founded upon common 
tastes or pursuits?—[No 11 of Circle 49. 

&@& This very idea is being followed out at 
the Young Folks’ Table. Circles are being 
formed, as fast as “the names come in, for 
special circles. The older Tablers may do 
the same by specifying, along with age and 
address, what sort of circle they would 
join. 





They Don’t—Often I read about how it 
would benefit the gentler sex to work out 
of doors, rake the hay and do the chores at 
the barn. Now it seems to me the men 
must be growing weak if they cannot do 
their own work. If I ever thought a man 
was marrying me to do barn work, there 
is one thing certain, he would not get me. 
God never intended woman to do the work 
of a man or he would have endowed her 
with the strength of one. Here in my 


neighborhood is an example of a poor, weak 
farmer who depends on his sister to milk 
cows 


, load hay, and in fact do all the farm 


work, while he sits around, talks on politics 
and the like. What young woman wants 
to marry a man of this kind? No wonder 
there are so many old bachelors about the 
country. A week or two ago some one 
wrote that the girl with sunburned face 
and hands would not be noticed while the 
one with small, white hands was near, and 
I could have clapped my hands when I read 
it. It told the truth. Talk about your 
sensible girls! Why don’t the young men 
act more sensibly themselves and show the 
girls they appreciate that kind of people? 
The truth is, they don’t. I have been work- 
ing ever since I can remember. When I 
was 11 years old I baked bread for a family 
of nine, and I had baked cakes a year or 
two previous to that, besides doing other 
housework. Now I wonder if my grand- 
mother was a baker any sooner than I. The 
fact is, I have had to work all my young 
days, and now I am going to think a good 
while before I engage myself as a house- 
keeper for life.—[Ethel May. 





Responsibility—One of the Tabler’s opin- 
ion, that no one should be chosen presi- 
dent of the United States except he be 
a lawyer, is absurd in the extreme. Some 
one has said that any man will rise to the 
level of any position for which’ he may 
be selected. So it has been found true in 
the history of the United States, that the 
men who have been elected to the presi- 
dency, have usually risen to the Jevel of its 
great duties, whether lawyer or not. There 
have been presidents chosen of whom not 
much was expected. After Lincoln was 
elected, the country was generally sorry for 
what it had done. Nothing great was ex- 
pected of this somewhat obscure Illinois 
“rail splitter.” But he rose to the full 
level of his responsibilities and now Lincoln 
stands in the same high plane with Wash- 
ington in the estimation of all mankind. 
Not because he was a lawyer, but because 
he was a great and good man. Presidents, 
as well as all other men, are ignorant of 
their possibilities-unti! they have had an 
opportunity to test their powers. Most of 








Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to 
introduce anew discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 


throughout town and countrv; steady employment; com- 
mission or salary; #65 PER MONTH AND’ EX- 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited 
nany bank at start if desired. Write for particulars. 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N 








AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAIGHT OUT SALARY. 
() SOHAFIDE SALARY. 


9002 nwcousn 


Several trustworthy ode or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties. It is mainly office work conducted at home. 
Salary straight $900 a year and expenses— 
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COMPETENT, RELIABLE | MANAGERS 


to hanlde*our rapidly growing References, 
Encles¢ self-addressed stamped ) a 
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Sore Throat, 


HAVE YOU Colored Spots, Aches, Old 


et aisy pPoeuth. yait-Falling? Write © 
)., 1900 Masonic Temple, Chi- 

cago. 

Worst 


Pimples, Copper- 


Iil., a, ielead cures. Capital, $500, 
cases pr 15 to 35 days. 100-pe. book free. 


Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. 8S. Rice, Box 
348, Adams, N. Y. 
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The diploma of merit has 
been awarded the : 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch 


by railroad men—who require the 
most truthful time-pieces. 

The jolt and jar and heat and cold 
of the Engineer’s cab test a watch 
as nothing else can. 

Nearly eight million Elgins in a third ofa 
century (more than any other factory in the 
world has produced in the same period) is the 
record of the Elgin National Watch Factory, 

High grade, but not high price. 

An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 

engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 

At all jewelers--everywhere—in any style 
case desired. 

















Pap 7 Right 


If you p going to Ig one 
room or the whole house, write 
us for our book for new designs 


Every kind of wall paper from 
the simplest design to the most 
elaborate embossed effects, at 
one-third the ordinary price. 
The right buying of wall paper 
is the differenee between an 
artistic home and an ordinary 


house. The danger of wrong 
buying is eliminated when se- 
lections are made from our cat- 
alogue. 
Agents Wanted in every town 
to sell wall paper from our sam- 
e books. Large commission. 
rite to-day for particulars. 
OHAS. M, N. KILLEN, 
1281-1283 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


6000 BICYCLES 














erstoeck; must be clo 

198 MODELS $9 to $16. 
\) Shopworn and second-hand 
wheels, as good as new $3 to $10. 
New '99 Models $if to $39: 
Great Factory clearing sale. 
ship to anyone on approval w itho - 
@ centin advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE! 
~ by helping us advertise our superb line o! 
99 models. We give one Rider Agent in 
of sample wheel to introduce them. Write 
pecial Offer. 





each town FREE US 
at once for our 
D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


4, before writing them for 4-5 advice and prices. 
Exchanges. py stock for selection. Shipped for trial 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. free. 


INTERCHANGEABLE 











MILEAGE TICKETS. 





500-mile tickets at two. cents per mile, good on 
New York Central and all its branches and oper+ 
ated lines, including West Shore and branches— 
over 2,500 miles of railroad. Sold by all New 
York Central Ticket Agents. 
For a pony of “The Railroad and Dictionary,” send 


your address to George H. Daniels, a Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station. 1 New York. 





02 Fulton st., New York, sell ali makes under half price, Don’t 








us can do bigger things than we are doing, 
and many of us can do bigger things than 
we think Wwe can. It was a favorite idea of 
Wendell Phillips, that ‘‘responsibility is the 
great educator of men.” He believed that 
women. would make good citizens if only the 
responsibilities of citizenship should be 
placed upon them. Emerson used to advise 
young men to always do the things they are 
afraid to do. Frequently, the things we are 
afraid to do are the very things we can 
do best. Who knows but what some one of 
the Tablers may some day reach the high 
office of president?—[Van Twiller. 


Fred’s Recipe—No, Aunt Violet, the 
cookies didn’t all “turn to carbon,’’—they 
were just “done up brown” and every one 
was good. In giving the formula for mak- 
ing them I presume the “muse” helped to 
make the process of manufacture sort of 
mystifying and unsatisfactory, so I here- 
with present more minute particulars, I 
copy directions verbatim as they appeared 
in a recipe book issued by a woman’s relief 
corps in a certain New England town. We 
make them at our home and think they are 
very nice. They are called “hermits,” which 
is but another name, as I understand, for 
cookies: One and one-half cups brown 
sugar, 2-3 cup of butter, 1 cup currants and 
chopped raisins, 2 tablespoons milk, 1 tea- 
spoon of soda, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon cloves, a little nutmeg, one egg and 
flour sufficient to roll—[Fred of Sightly 
Hill. 


“Tll Risk Polly’—I don’t claim to be 
smart, handsome or very sweet. I don’t 
claim I can provide a home for myself and 
a husband such as the Vanderbilts have. 
(Fine houses and lots of money don’t al- 
ways make a home, but the people in it.) 
I have earned my living and think I could 
again, and my home would be minus to- 
bacco smoke and spit, and minus a man, 
too, until I found one possessing the qual- 
ities and virtues which they “demand” in 
woman, Then and not until then will I 
change my lot. Mother often said, “I'll risk 
Polly: she would make a living on a fiat 
rock ’”’ No doubt the Scotch girls would like 
to be picked up by Yankee boys. One 
Scotchman I could name wanted to be the 
husband of—[The Old-Fashioned Girl. 








A Fit—We live just outside of a little 
town. A few nights ago I was detained 
there on business until quite late. As I 
started for home I came to a house and 
some one was sawing wood. I looked and 
saw husband and wife at work. The wife 
soon picked up an armful of green wood 
and took it into the house. Now my wife 
would have a fit had she to saw wood or 
even burn green wood, for I keep my wood 
a year ahead. How does that strike you, 
Christy? You know my wife is a farmer’s 
wife.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





A New Question—I was much interested 
in the letters of Feb 25. And now is just 
the time for a discussion on a question 
given by Sunbeam in 1895: “If a woman is 
as capable of earning money as a man, is 
she not as capable of spending it as a man? 
If not, why not?”—[Aunt Susie. 


Asked and Answered—Mrs D. W. and 
others, you join the Table by writing a let- 
ter interesting enough to publish; you can 
join a circle by sending 10 cents, address 
and age of circle you wish to join. To 
keep cider barrels from leaking is asked for. 


Fine Wheat Bread—Raise with sponge 
instead of yeast; mix with warm, sweet 
milk; if the flour is dry and crumbly, add 
a mashed boiled potato or two; when it is 
risen, chop it down with chopping knife 
and raise again to avoid laborious knead- 
ing. Chop again, mold in pan, raise again 
before baking.—[L. L. T. 








Black or Chocolate Cake—One-half cup 


(scant) butter, creamed, 1 cup sugar, 2 
eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately, 
% cup sweet milk, 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Boil together not quite 14 
cake chocolate grated, % cup milk, yolk -of 
1 egg and the sugar. When cool add the 
ans mixture. Bake in layers or in a loaf. 
Boiled Icing for the Layers: Boil 1 cup 
sranulated sugar and 2 tablespoons boiling 
— until it drops from — in threads. 
Dread while warm.—[Mrs W. S. Smith. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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ERFECT womanhood depends on perfect health. 
Nature's rarest gifts of physical beauty vanish before 
pain. 

Sweet dispositions turn morbid and fretful. 

The possessions that win good hus- 
bands and keep their love should be guard- 
ed by women every moment of their lives. 

The greatest menace to woman’s per- 
manent happiness in life is the suffering 
that comes from derangement of the 


WOMAN- 
feminine organs. Hoon 
Many thousands of women have realized 


this too late to save their beauty, barely in time to save their 
lives. Many other thousands have availed of the generous in- 
vitation of Mrs. Pinkham to counsel all suffering women free 
of charge. 

Mrs. H. J. GARRETSON, Bound Brook, N. J., writes: ‘‘DEAR 
Mrs. PiInkKHAy—I have been tak- 
ing Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound with the best results 
and can say from my heart that 
your medicines are wonderful, 
My physician called my trouble 
chronic inflammation of the left 
ovary. For years I suffered very 
much, but thanks to Mrs, 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Come 
pound and kind advice, I 
am today a well wo- 
man. I would say to all 
suffering women, take 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
medicine and your suf. 
erings will wanish.” 

Mrs. MAGGIE PHIL- 
LIPPE, Of Ladoga, Ind., 
writes: 

‘**DEAR Mrs. PINK- 
HAM—For four years I 
suffered from ulcera- 
tion of the womb. 
I became so weak I 
could not walk across 
the room without help. After giving up all hopes of recovery, 
I was advised to use Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and wrote for speeial information. I began to improve 
from the first bottle, and am now fully restored to health.” 





PERFECT 
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MOTHERS 


AND 





CIVILIZED INDIANS IN WISCONSIN 


A Great-granddaughter of a Famous Oneida. 
F. M, BENEDICT, WISCONSIN. 





Baby Ruth Margaret Skenandore, whose 
photograph is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is the great-granddaughter of 
Chief Skenandore, who was the friend of 
Washington and the only one of the chiefs 
of the Six Nations who aided the colonies 
during the Revolution. His people, the 
Oneidas, were firm allies of our fathers, be- 
ing Christianized in New York in 1765. They 
came to Wisconsin in 1826 or thereabouts 
and settled near Green Bay. The church 
in the background was built by the Oneidas 
and the late Episcopal missionary, S. 8. 
Burleson. It is of stone quarried from the 
neighborhood and drawn by the Oneidas. 
Ruth’s mother is dressed in light-colored 
clothes and cape. She and her many neigh- 
bors read English, but they like best to 
sing hymns in their mother tongue and the 
literary language of the Six Nations, which 
is much like theirs. Skenandore means 
“running deer,” or quick as a deer. It is 
the Indian equivalent of Shenandoah, 

a 

Black Cake (by request)—Materials, 2 tea- 
cups brown sugar, 2 tablespoons dark mo- 
lasses, 6 eggs (whites and yolks-beaten sep- 
arately), 2 teacups sweet milk, 1 grated 
nutmeg, 1 tablespoon ground cinnamon, 1 
teaspoon each of ground cloves and allspice, 
2 lbs each of raisins and currants, % Ib 
citron, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons cream 
tartar, 3% teacups browned flour. Stem the 
raisins, rub clean in a soft towel, then seed 
and chop. Rub the currants, not very many 
at a time, in a wire sieve, then wash out 
and drain in a colander several times; when 
perfectly dry, rub in a soft cloth to remove 
remaining stems. Mix the raisins and cur- 
rants with a little browned flour. Slice the 
citron in small, thin pieces, that the cake 
may not break apart when cut. The flour 
should be shallow in the tin in which it is 
browned, the oven brisk, and stirring oft 
repeated. When cold sift with it the soda 
and cream tartar. Cut the butter into small 
bits and beat to a cream with the sugar, 
add spices, molasses and milk, and beaten 
yolks of the eggs. Stir in half the flour 
and half the beaten whites, then the flour 
remaining, and the whites, and lastly the 
fruit. Beat very thoroughly. This may 
seem a tedious process, but the cake is ex- 
pensive and should be carefully made. Bake 
three hours. Line the tin or pan with at 
least two thicknesses of well-greased paper. 
Fruit cake is apt to scorch around the edges 
before it is done, if the pan has no stem. A 
small bottle in the center heavily weighted 
with shot to keep it in place pleases me bet- 
ter than a pan with stem. Bake slowly, 
with steady, even heat, low at first until the 
cake is well risen, then increase to bake and 
brown. I should have said cover, when put 
in the oven, with a cap of heavy brown 
paper, shaped with plaits and pins to fit. 
[Sarah E, Wilcox. 








If any man seeks for greatness, let him 
forget greatness and ask for truth, and he 
will find both.—[{Horace Mann. 


Unfading ; Cotton Dyes, 


Fast Diamond Dyes For Cotton Make 
Unfading Colors, 








Cannot be Washed OutinSoap- 
suds or Faded by Sunlight. 


The same dyes will never make a full, fast color 
on both wool and cotton, and hence Diamond 
Dyes have a special lineof colors for cotton. 

Their fast cotton dyes are guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction, and to make colors"that can- 
not be washed out in strong soapsuds and that 
will not fade when exposed to the sunlight. 

If you wish to dye cotton goods, use only the 
fast Diamond Dyes for cotton, and you will havs 
success. 


DAUGHTERS 








of the tissues, heavi- 
ness and discomfort are 
promoted by excessive 
starch food. 

Dr. Gaillard says: 

“In the amney, of Cer- 
eal Foods it is only 
necessary to remember 
that the gluten of such 
foods is their nitrogen- 
ized element, the ele- 
ment on which depends 
their life sustaining 

value, and that this ele- 
ment is, in the foolish- 

fashionable white 

f our, almost entirely 

removed while the 

starch, the inferior element is left behind. To 

use White Flour from which the gluten has been 

——— is almost criminal: tha itis foolish and 
eedless needs no further demonstration.” 


Franklin Mills Flour 


A Fine Flour of the Entire White 
is rich in gluten and will relieve consumers from 
excessive starch eating. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send us his 
——_ your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. 

See that the Flour delivered bears our label; 
avoid substitutes. Booklet free. 


The genuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
loyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
Eimmediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make ‘you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish. A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker, 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 beeen Place, New York. 


! ’ 


pans rane nen tan 
Man or lady to travel and ap- 
point agents. Estab. firm.@50 
per month and expenses to 


start. P. W, Ziegler & Co., 256 Locust St., Phila, 




















MORGAN & 
WRIGHT TIRE 


MORCAN & WRICHT’S 


steel tubing fram 
Rowel’s best 28-inc 


chain. Canton padded Saddle. Best handle po made 
s, heavy leather Sood Bag, fine wrenc 
maroon. Al I brigh t parts heavily nickel 

icycle, Ifyou 


ball-retainin; 
finish, en ack, green or 
A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE with every 














finest 2-piece Sealy hanger, finest crystal steel adjustable bearings throughout. 
Full ballbearing throughout. Acker 
up or down turn, Clark’s anti-friction, ball-bearing, 





END ONEDOLLAR #2, 


er js 
———_—_—————————————— 
—_—— ° 
State whether GENTS’ or LADIES’ bic A, “4 wanted, 


and SEND 
gearand color wanted and we will send you this 
OUR HIGH-GRADE '99 MODEL 
Acme Prince bicycle by 
D., subject to examina- 
tion. You can examine 
itat your express office, 
and if found perfectly 
boner oe exactly as 
im represen the greatest 
bargain you ever saw and 
equal to bicycles others 
sellas high as $50,00, 
j pay your gtesees agent 
our special offer price, 
$18.75 and express 
charges, ae the 61.00 
sent with order. 
Expgess charges aver- 
age e1.00for 500 miles; 
greater or lesser dis- 
tances in proportion. 











Highest-Crade, one year guaranteed, pneu- 
matio Tire, 22, 24 or 25-inch Diamond 1}-inch seamless 


Wheels, 
ball retainers throughout, Finest equipment. Index 
oiler, pump and repair kit. Wheel — finest possible 
el — on copper. No wheel is more handsome. 
ual to other $40.00 wheels, DON’T TAKE IT. 


pty rice { for cheaper (1899) bicycles. No old model 
2: 25 2S Stripped, $11.75 and $16.95 Fully E Equipped moor riices eccoad-hoed wheels. OUR FREE sues 





e shows our \cHT. line u 


MORGANS. WRIGHT 


tpat Ges caren rec 
ghest equipmen you —_, ou 
Y at 825.00 (Sears, Roebuck 


ER our Sis 75 S BICYCL LE ATS ON 
ag a ~ Mm. & ate Baten 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. «inc.) CHICAGO, iu. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, PAG 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN american Axgriculturist Oct.22d, Nov. 19th. 26th+ 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Deep Lace for Petticoats. 
MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





Cast 40 stitches on one needle and knit 
across plain. 

ist row—Knit thirty-eight plain, over, 
knit two: 

2d row—Knit five plain, purl thirty, knit 
six plain. 

3d row—Knit thirty-nine, over, knit two. 

4th row—Knit six, purl thirty, turn. 

5th row—Knit thirty-four, over. knit two. 

6th row—Knit six, over twice, narrow 
fifteen times, knit seven. 

Tth row—Knit six, purl thirty-one, mak- 
ing one stitch of over twice, knit four, over, 
knit two. 

8th row—Knit thirty-eight, turn. 

Sth row—Purl thirty-one, knit five, over, 
knit two. 

109th row—Knit eight, over twice, narrow 
fifteen times, knit seven. 

lith row—Purl thirty, knit six, over, knit 
two. 

12th row—Bind off six stitches, knit forty. 


cs 





Blanket for Baby. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





A very pretty blanket for baby’s use can 
be made of strips of any colored flannel, 
eiderdown or cashmere, worked around and 
joined with crocheted work of either Sax- 
ony yarn or knitting silk. If made of flan- 
nel or eiderdown, joined with crocheted 
Saxony yarn, it will, of course, 
be more _ serviceable, and if - pretty 
colors are used it will beas dain- 
ty and pleasing as if made of cashmere 
joined with crocheted silk. Cut the goods 
in nine strips each, about three inches 
wide and one yard long, pointed at the ends. 
On each side crochet an edge of points as 
follows: 

Join yarn or silk to the goods,. make one 

Sc, inserting the needle one-eighth of an 
inch from the edge, five ch; work on this 
chain one gs ec, two t ec, join to goods by one 
s continue to the end, around the points 
and the-other side. 
_ After all the strips have been worked, 
Join them by placing two together, and 
Work one s c¢ in the opposite point of 
each three ch, one s c in next two points 
to end. After joining, work the outer edge 
oi sides and points, with a row of points 
made in the same manner, and join to each 
Point by one s ec. 

If desired, the strips of goods may be 
€mbroidered. Use a steel crochet. hook. 
hite goods joined with Dink or blue cro- 


MAYFLOWER 
CENTERPIECE 


Designed expressly for this A) 


paper. 
Price 25c, of 
Department. 








our Pattern 


chet, will be very dainty; strips of pink or 
blue joined with old-gold crochet would be 
beautiful, and if the strips were outlined 
in gold-colored embroidery, the effect would 











DANGER AVERTED. 


If aman should cross a deadly snake in 
his pathway, he would quickly crush it 
beneath his heel before it could sink its 
poisonous fangs into his flesh. He would 
not step out of the way and temporize with 
the dangerous 
reptile. And yet 
how many peo- 
ple are there who 
temporize with a 
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h still more deadly 
Wop 47 enemy — consump- 
Z 6 tion. Like a silent 

a serpent, it glides 
AON along almost unno- 
Y ticed. First a cold, 
or sore throat; then a 
slight cough, then ca- 
‘ tarrh, then bronchitis, 
ny then bleeding from the 
lungs and finally death. 
The way to crush out the threatening evil 
is to fortify the system and purify the blood 
with Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. Every weakness and abnormal condi- 
tion that precedes consumptien is cured. by 
this non-alcoholic remedy. At the first 
sign of derangement of stomach, liver and 
blood, look out!. It is only a question of 
time until the lungs will be attacked 
through the impure blood, and then the 
danger will be most deadly. 

It should be known to every sick person 
that Dr. R. V. Pierce will give carefully con- 
sidered, fatherly, professional adviee by 
mail to all who write him at Buffalo, N. Y. 
No charge or fee of any nature is asked. 

“I am a railroad agent,” writes I. B. Staples, 
Esq., of Barclay, Osage Co., Kans., ‘‘and four 
years ago, my work keeping me in a warm room 
and stepping out frequently into the cold air. 

ave me bronchitis, which became chronic an 

eep seated. Doctors failed to reach my case, 
A friend advised me to try Dr. Pierce's medicine. 
I commenced taking ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
and by the time I had taken the first bottle I was 
better and after taking four bottles my cough 
was entirely gone. This was a year ago last 
winter; and-again last winter I took about three 
bottles to prevent a return of the trouble.” 

An honest dealer will not try to persuade 
you to take a worthless substitute in place 
of the ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery’’ for 
the sake of a little added profit. 


+ 


If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc, 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all youare asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it: 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 
: WwW. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 
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Son; 


BRONCHIAL 
Sore Throat a ye 
Effectively Relieved. Focw 


John L. Brown & Son, Bosten. 


COUGH 
Bronchitis, 








Big Baby Carriage Sale. 


If any of our readers will cut this notice out and 
send to Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl., they 
will send you, free, by mail, postpaid, a handsome 
cwtalogue of baby carriages in colors, with lowest 
Chicazo wholesale prices, free examination offer, 
tell you how to order, etc., etc.—[Editor.] 


GENTLEMEN'S 

NICKEL Watch 
ACCURATE, STEM 
RELIABLE 


and 
HANDSOME. _ WIND. 









ponents a 


ty 


Givenfor 7 New Yearly Subscriptions (other than 
the sender’s own). 





Price $3.00, or with your subscription one year 
$3.50, Postage always prepaid. 


THE BEST WATCH ever sold at the price. It isa 
stem-winder; has latest style 
nickel damaskeened movement, made by one of the 
largest watch companies in the country. Has 7 jewels 
with train bearings in metal settings, safety pinion, com- 
a balance and superior white enamel, dial. 
uns 26 hours and takes no longer to wind than any 
other watch, ax it has a short spring, just the same as ap 
expensive watch. Nickel case, gua:anteed to keep 
its color and to be very durable. The illustration 
shows the exact size of the waich. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. 
Address orders to either of our offices below; but % 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 








NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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‘PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 
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be fine. Old-gold goods joined with white or 
, Pink or blue crochet would be equally as 
pretty—any harmonizing colors, but have 
them dainty. 


Cornucopia Doily. 
M. 8. F. 





ist row—Chain ten, join in ring. 
2d row—Five ch, three s c in ring, repeat 
five times. 





8a row—Five ch, three s c in next loop, 
one s c in éach of the next two s c, repeat 
five times more. 

4th row—Five ch, three s c in next loop, 
one s c in each of the next four s c, repeat 
five times more. 

5th row—Five ch, three s c in next loop, 
one s c in each of the next six s c, repeat 
five times more. ; 

6th row—Five ch, three s c in next loop, 
one s c in each of next eight s c, repeat 
five times more. : 

ith row—Five ch, three s c in next loop, 
one s c in each of next 10 s c, repeat 
five times more. 

8th row—Five ch, three s c in next loop, 
one s c in each of next 12 s ec, repeat 
five times more. 

9th row—Five ch, three s c in next loop, 
one sc in each of next fourteen s c, repeat 
five times more. 

10th row—Five ch, three s c in next loop, 
one s c in each of next sixteen s c, repeat 
five times more. 

llth row—Five ch, one s c in middle of 
next loop, five ch, omit one s c and make 
one s c in each of next seventeen s c, repeat 
five times more. 

12th row—*Five ch, one sc in next loop, re- 
peat once more, five ch, omit one s c, make 
one s c in each of next fifteen s c, repeat 
five times more from *. 

13th row—*Five ch, one s c in next loop, 
repeat twice more, five ch, omit one s c¢, 
make one s c in each of next thirteen s c, 
repeat five times more from *. 

14th row—*Five ch, one s c in next loop, 
repeat three times more, five ch, omit one 
sc, one sc in each of the next 11 sc, repeat 
five times more from * 

15th row—*Five ch, one s c in next loop, 
repeat four times more, five ch, omit one 
sc, one sc in each of next nine s c, repeat 
five times more from * 

16th row—*Five ch, one s c in next loop, 
repeat five times more, five ch, omit one 
sc, one sc in each of next seven s c, repeat 
five times more from *. 

17th row—*Five ch, one d c in next loop, 
repeat six times more, five ch, omit one sc, 
one s c in each of next five s c, repeat 
five times more from *. 

18th row—*Five ch, ne sc in next loop, 
repeat seven times more, five ch, omit one 
sc, one sc in each of next three s c, repeat 
five times moré from *. 

For the Border: ist row—*Ch six, miss 
one loop, four dc in next loop, repeat from 
* through row, join into a slip stitch. 

2d row—*One sc in each st of ch six, one 
sc in each four dc of previous row, repeat 
through row from *, join as before. 

3d row—Ch three for first st one d c in 
each of next fourteen s c, * ch eight, miss 
nine s c, one s c in each of next nine s c¢, 
ch eight, miss nine s c, one dc in each of 
ie fifteen s c, repeat from * through row, 

oin. 

4th row—Ch three, one d c in each of next 
fourteen dc with ch one between each, * 
ch eight, eight s c in next nine s ¢, ch eight, 
One dc with one ch between in each of next 
fifteen dc, repeat from * through row, join. 

5th row—Ch four, dc in d c, ch two be- 
tween, one d c in each d c, * ch eight, seven, 





PUGINGIAS 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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insufficient Indigestion 
Dr. Williams Pink Pills for Pale People 
cause these glands to resume iihete normal G 


Wittiams' Pink Pills for 


ale People afford &@ permanent cure. 


Poor digestion often causes irregularity of the heart's action. 


his irregularity — be mistaken for real, organic heart 
isease. A casein point: Mrs. Ellen Colsom, ‘Newpoint, Ind., 
had suffered for four years with stomach trouble. The gases 
enerated by the indigestion pressed on the heart, and caused an 
rregularity of its action. She had much pain in her stomach 
and heart, and was subject to frequent and severe choking spells 


which were most severe at night. Doctors weretriedin vain; the 
patient became worse, despondent, and feared im pending death. 
She noticed that in intervals in which her stomach did not 
annoy her, her heart’s action became normal. gen | 
correctly that her digestion was alone at fault she procure 
oe medicine to treat that trouble and with immediate 
results. Her appetite came back, the choking s ells 
ecame less frequent and finally ceased. Her weight, which 
had been greatly reduced, was restored and she now weighs 


more than for years. 


That others may know the means of cure we give the name 
of the medicine used—Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
These le contain all the elements necessary to give new 

richness to the blood and restore shattered nerves, 


life an 


Sold by all druggists 


Or. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady,N.Y.. Price 


So*per box; 6 boxes, $22 
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—New Era, Greenburg, Ind. 
or sent postpaid by the 


A diet book sent FREES, 














TEN WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. 

That big family paper, The Illustrated Weekly Sentinel, 
of Denver, Colo. (founded 1890), will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for 10c; clubs of 6, 50c; 12 for $1. Special offer solely 
to introduce it. Latest mining news and illustrations of 
scenery, true stories of love and adventure, Address as 
above and mention American Agriculturist; stamps taken. 


LEARN 
TELECRAPHY 
Young men and women wanted for good positions. 
AddressFISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon,Pa 








sc, ch eight, one d c with two ch between 
in each d c, repeat from * through row, join. 

6th row—Like last row, putting five sc in 
seven s c. 

7th row—Ch three, one dc with three ch 
between in each d c, * ch eight, three s c 
in next five s c, one d c with three ch be- 
tween in each d c, repeat from * through 
row, join. 

8th row—Like last row, putting one s c 
between ist and 2d sc. 
9th row—Like eighth row, putting one sc 
nsec. 

10th row—Ch eight, * make shell of one 
8 c, five dc, one s c in each loop, ch eight. 
one ec in sec, ch eight, repeat from * 
through row, join. 

This doily makes a pretty toilet mat, or 
when made of coarser material makes a 
nice table mat. Barbour’s thread No 60 for 
toilet mat or doily and No 16 for the table 
mat ar®appropriate. 


Irresistible Cake. 





Orange Cake: Two cups sugar, 2 cups 
flour, % cup cold water, % teaspoon soda, 
yolks of five eggs, whites of 4 eggs, the 
juice and grated rind of 1 orange and 1 tea- 
spoon cream tartar. Filling: The white of 
1 egg, juice and grated rind of 1 orange 
and powdered sugar enough to make stiff 
enough to spread well.—[{Mrs Spellman. 

Quick Jelly Cake: Cut a thick loaf of 
sponge cake, bought at the baker’s, horizon- 
tally into four parts. Put between alter- 
nate layers a generous supply of tart and 
sweet fruit jelly, such as grape or currant 
sand crabapple. Fit the slices smoothly into 


\ 


place and cover the whole cake with an ic- 
ing made by whipping stiff the whites of 4 
eggs with enough powdered sugar to make 
a consistent icing. Place in the oven for 
5 minutes to harden, but not to color, then 
in a sunny window. Angel cake or plain 
loaf cake is suitable for this purpose. 

Sponge Cake: Ten eggs, the weight of 
eggs in fine sugar and % their weight in 
flour, % the grated peel and all the strained 
juice of 1 lemon. Beat the sugar with the 
whipped yolks, then the lemon juice and 
peel, next the stiffened whites and finally 
the flour, folded rather than beaten in. 
{Marion Harland. 





Gloss Starch—To give highgloss to shirts, 
collars and cuffs, add a little dissolved gum 
arabic to the starch. A bottle of this should 
be kept with the laundry supplies. Pre- 
pare by pouring an ounce of boiling water 
over two ounces white gum arabic, add 4 
teaspoonful powdered borax and bottle be- 
fore it gets quite cold. One tablespoon of 
this added to a quart of starch gives a nice 
gloss.—-[L. M. A. 





Delicate Cake—Whites 4 eggs, 1 cup 
sugar, % cup butter, % cup sweet milk, 1% 
cups flour, 1% teaspoons baking powder; 
flavor to taste.—[Mrs Ewing. 





We Farmers’ Wives are pleased to learn 
that we can obtain stylish patterns through 
American Agriculturist. Our children de- 
light to read the Tablers’ letters and think 
some of writing for this department.—[Mrs 
M. F. Fisher. 
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[ Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 


PATTERNS ONLY {© CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and.are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 te 36 ceuts each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 

Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 

Order patterns by theirnumbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for migses and 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication, 
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7553—Ladies’ Waist. 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 





POE k 
7438—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42-inch bust — 





7139—Ladies’ Mother Hubbard Wrapper. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust, 








7615—Misses’ Waist. 7619—Ladies’ Cape. 
12, 14, and 16 years. $4, 38, and 42-inch bust. 











6334—Misses’ Drawers. 
10, 12, 14 and 16 years, 
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7453—Ladies’ Circular Skirt. 7605—Boys’ Kilt Costume. 7507 Girls’ Costume. 7447—Ladies’ Skim, whh i fownoe. 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch ‘waist, 2 and 4 years, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Strongtalkfromfarmersabout 
Hallock’s Success <3, Weeder 


is being printed in this paper every other week. See full page advertisement in last 
week’s issue; also issues of three weeks and five weeks ago. Look for next week’s 


advertisement. 
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Champion Sickle and Tool Grinder 


$4" 














; ” page this Steel Beam| - 
[Cultivater, plain, with 5 


CalumetCheck Row fo"! 7" pt 










misses ; drops in hills and material, 


world with this planter—TRiding cultivator $16.99. }f%, $7.10. We 










rinds6-ft 
sickle in 10min. 
to perfect bevel. With | wi) it on trial in 


Gat stone it grinds plow points, dieca, [competition with all oth- — 


ever Scent. Also plows. }sizes and pi 





cultivators |Spring tooth harrows allj reduced. 
rices—red' 









BUYS 


this 8-ft. stee! mill ; guar- 


, istecl Whee 
drills, We challenge the}. 4 a1) oe $10.95. [Steel lever es cuts 10 Lt a 4 all pumping sup- 
most — one made. eee .60. [harrow cuts 734ft. $4. 20. | plet ‘outfits. 





Corn Planter. Never Cultivator, made of best : price $15.99. ing power mills, 8 


rnish com- 
Priees 


Catalog free. | 
juced | Don’t fail to send for it. 


all | $6.70. Longer or 
















$ 2 90 for this 
Jone-horse 
For steel or wood |corn, bean, and 









track hay lbp Garde m Seeder. Drops’ 

outfit includi -lin hills and drills. 12 ac. a day.' 

rier, -* pu Fertilizer extra. Handles all 

han’g & floor hoo kinds of seed perfectly. 

rafter irons, rope, &c. TRY IT if it wn’t best made and 
don’t work perfect, re- 

turn it, 90 styles planters & drilis. 





shorter outfits for 
barn or field. 





axes and allothertools, » Istonejers. If it don’t do better 


Seasick puna tuto yom [overt sne"| SEND FOR GATALOGUE sepraente gens stparicnce, We Nay the bene nt money can gern gnorinous 


Stoocemede of corundum lasts 20 years, | Don’t buy a back number. 
Shipped on Trial. Prices reduced. | quantities for spot chab. 
in buying from us you receive the benefit of large quantities and all that cash wi ye savin: 











E HAVE ENO AGEN ENTS. 


ce. We buy the best that mone 
1 oe ~ yh a ws Slnood pad never have a loss, therefore, 


guaranteed to be exactly as 


represented. You can return any gocds bought of us, at our expense, if not yond ot SMITH Gl a SB. -57- 59 i ” Jefferson St. i 42, Chicago, ili. 


perfectly satisfactory. Send for catalogueat once. This ad will not appear again. 





























JR. ” ‘Hill. dropping Seeder, one of the greatest !abor-savers in the whole list. 
growers are making money with the ‘‘PLANET JR.” tools. 


This catalogue will interest your whole family. 


hoes, the Pivot-wheel Cultiva 
cludes also SIXTEEN Fut Paces of fine photographic views—interesting field-sce 


$500 in Gold ‘Wier perciculars 


tors, the wonderful Beet Cultivator that works four rows at once, 


HOW THEY GROW ONIONS 
IN RHODE ISLAND. os 


One of the most striking pictures in our new 1899 in 
Catalogue is a Jong procession of men sowing onion seed with the ‘ ‘PLANET| Gold 
It shows how live. Yankee onion $500 


It not only describes the Seeders, Wheel-hoes, and combined hand tools, the Horse- Goid 
and all the other horse tools, but itin- |_ 


nes in France, California, New Zealand, Manitoba, $500 
etc., showing the different crops and methods of cultivation, and the ‘“PLanet JR.” tools at work. Write for a copy; it’s free. rae 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. Gold 


























$500 in Gold—$500 in Gold—$50O in Gold—$F500 in Gold—$500 - Gold—“$500 in Gold—$S0O0 in Gojd—$500 in Gold 


































SEND.ONE DOLLAR & OUT and send to 
a EG ey EO 


You xamine it at your 
PE PECTLY *SATISPACTORY. EXACTLY ry REPRESENTED. * wots vi BUGGIES 
THAT RETAIL AT $60.00 to $36.00 and the SRANDEST 8 Baal tue EVE 0. 
pay the freight agent © UR § ECIA 
and freight charges, 23 the 81. tz. sent wit orders 
S OUR OWN FACTORY IN $38. 
WE MAKETHIS TOPBUGGY from better material than most 
makers put in 875.00 buggies. batest t style for 1899. Body. 
24x54 from the Best Season est That Mone 
Build. End Springs, as iestreaed. “or yok, Side Bar. Wook 
High Grade Screwed Rim Sarven’s Patent. Top, 24 ounce, Daily 
Rubber Heavily lined, full side and back curtains. Painting, guaran- 
teed equal to any 8150.00 buggy work, Body black; Gear, dark green 
or Red. Upholstering, heavy green French body cloth —* Evan's ans 
$38. 90 Is our t SPECIAL PRICE for top buggy complete, wide or na length side and back eu 
apron, carpet, ttlers and shafts. ta "GUARANTEED TW ey) y, ARS wi will rian lifetime. For Baggies at 15°96 and 
up WRITE ‘POR FREE meer ores 00 This Foon iz Bellin OUR $38.90 
UGGIES. ORDER ONE T Y¥, YOU CAN BELT DELAY. ¥ 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. ee ta CHIGACO, Le 



























Satisfaction Guaranteed — 


We feel so certain of our ability to satisfy you both as to cou of 
— and price that we do not hesitate to s ~ for ins 
n 
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SME HAVE NO AGENTS. 
Brice $50; as good aseclls for $80. vehicles, 65 styles of harness. as good as retails for $28 


ing satisfaction. Weare further justified in this ‘ tion be our a 26 
\Y/ have no desire to increase the cost 
7 by this or other means; hence we 
sel 
SEND FOR LARGE FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., W.B. Pratt, Sec’y, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Guaran 
teed 


High stan 
~ dard, first 
b “> class make 







$19. 715 
THIS Buaey 


is the amount you 
save by buying di- 
rect from us. ou 
Pay No Agents 
Dealers’ or apis (7 
House Profits. 
will send you FREE 
oar catalogue, and call your attention to the page on 
which you will find et buggy illustrated and fully 
Senribed. WESELL EXCLUSIV .. Y Duct TO 
TH SERS—NO N YDDLE MEN’S PROFIT 

4y Handsome Catalogue contains pain: in 
First-Class Guaranteed Vehicles, Harness. Sewing Ma- 
chines, etc., at manufacturers’ ress. Its Free. Send 
for it Fon don to \— ad. will post you on prices 
even jes on't ba om u 

ERS GRRRIAGE & MFG. CO. 
209 and | os South Desplaines Street, Chicago. -_ 
‘erence by special permission: The ‘Dhicags Nat. B 





REAL BARGAINS 


Road Wagons at $16.45 
Top Road Wagons at #22.70 
Tep Buggies at $26.00 
Surries $43.50; Phetons $37; 
Spring Wagons #29; Single 
Harness $3.75; Farm Har- 
hess $12. Also Carts, Saddles 
and everything in the vehicle 
line at lowest wholesale prices. Al! correct ins ty! 
quality and workmanship. Buy direct from fact 
Save dealer’s profits. We sell one or more as low as 
others sell in car lots, and ship C. O. D. with privile 
of examination, Guaranteed as represented or snene v 
refunded, Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. VanBurea St. B 42, Chicage 



























4 ak Toa 
¥CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


e are the largest manufacturers 
of vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
We are not jobbers 
No. 521- =A -Top Duplex Wagon, with cur- Were prices. 
: . rdealers. We makeeverything we No, 145—Double Spriz, 
tains all around, storm apron and pole or shafts, am. ta Selection—170° styles Gf Wagen teenies, Price 030 188 
*% D> Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. vy 
> -3 Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifeily Illustrated 20068 
Gav 4 yy 
AZAD ay he most stylish carriage. an in plain figures. Testimonials nny “an 


“a” Grade, $44 every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Expositio 
Writeto-day. Catalogue Free LLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 217 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





page Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to (7/7 Z ‘5 RY aWy 








Pure Water 


and how to get itisa problem aan is very 
sily solved wi 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE. 


The water isdown there and the only 
way to bad ey a ae free from 

is to go Goo with 
e cased oa @ have a full line of 
supplies. Write. Catalogue FREE. 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 













